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Cuapter I. 


Importance of China as a Field for Commercial Enterprise. 


The importance of China ag a field for commercial exploitation and endeavour is 
yearly becoming more manifest. From the beginning of the present century and up 
to the opening of the great war, the value of the markets of China has been regarded 
by all trading nations as possessing promising and even unique possibilities. The four 
great trading and manufacturing countries of the world—Great Britain, the United 
States, Japan and Germany—each had recognized this fact, and each in its own way 
was actively engaged in perfecting plans for the further extension of its influence 
and trade, in the way of solidifying existing interests and securing others. The 
coming of the war, with all the concomitant disturbing factors associated with that 
event, was bound to have the effect of checking trade expansion—for a time at least— 
in a country so indifferently organized in respect to foreign commerce as is the case 
with China. But notwithstanding this fact, the adaptability and wonderful elasticity 
of Chinese commerce quickly asserted itself, and the serious falling away of trade in 
1915 was almost entirely readjusted in 1916, and overcome to such an extent in the 
following year that the volume of foreign trade in 1917 surpassed all previous records, 
and amounted in value to over one billion dollars gold. 

That this is a trade which is well worth going after the Canadian reader must - 
agree, particularly as the demands of China comprise many lines of: products and 
manufacture which are peculiar to Canada. The object of this report is therefore 
to give a geographical description of China, its chief seaports and markets for foreign 
‘goods, routes and means of communication, as well as an analysis of China’s foreign 
trade and chief imports. The agricultural and industrial interests of China will also 
be considered, and the chief exports of the country will be set forth. In this manner 
it is hoped that China will be better understood than it is at present, and a more 
comprehensive knowledge of this market and the commercial conditions prevailing in 
China will be conveyed, which will be of assistance to Canadian shippers and manu- 
facturers in promoting trade with this country. 


GEOGRAPHICAL EXTENT AND POSITION. 


Tt is hardly necessary to mention what is well known to all, that China is one of the 
largest political divisions of the world, and has the greatest population under one 
government of all countries. Its most northerly point is about 53 deg. 30 min. north 
latitude, while its southern extremity, the island of Hainam, is in latitude 18 north. 
From west to east it extends over more than 60 degrees of longitude (from 74 degrees 
to 135 degrees), and following upon the British Empire and Russia, China ranks next 
in area of territory, and has a greater population than either. Roughly speaking, the 
land area comprises 4,300,000 square miles, and has an estimated population of 
between 300,000,000 and 400,000,000. ; 

For administrative purposes China proper is divided into eighteen provinces. It 
is not necessary to give the names of all the provinces collectively, as they are difficult 
to remember, but several will be referred to individually during the course of this 
review. In addition to those provinces, which are referred to officially by the Chinese 
as the eighteen provinces, there is also Manchuria, which comprises three others, known 
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as the three eastern provinces, and Mongolia, Tibet, and Chinese Turkestan. The area 


all being :— 
Ho = English Square Miles, 


China Propers oos.ch ee ok cece Sh ee ee a ow we ae 1.535; 00,0 
Manchuria.. . = ee vedl elm ee pee eee re ae ee 365,000 
Mongolia, Tibet and “Turkestan. gai l'pict i+ Sah dete gee ee es 2.400,000 

PEGEAL a ec ae eas oh ok RE Ge Ee 4,300,000 


The population has been variously estimated by different writers, and a consider- 
able diversity of opinion exists upon the subject. Parker, in China Past and Present, 
gives the figures for China proper as 385,000,000, and for China outside the great wall, 
Manchuria, 16,000,000; other dependencies—Mongoha, Tibet, etc.—10,000,000, or 411,- 
000,000 in all. These figures are probably somewhat in excess of the actual population. 

The position of China on the map is similar to that of the United States, for, 
occupying much the same area of latitude as the latter, it presents the same diversities 
of climate, and land products. Thus the extensive timber areas on the Yalu river, in 
Southern Manchuria are situated in much the same latitude as the forests of Maine, 
and as the American coast line is followed down to the Mexican gulf, so the China 
coast is seen to extend through subtropical latitudes ultimately reaching the gulf of 
Tonking, the southern extremity of China being a few degrees only lower than that of 
the United States, and consequently somewhat more tropical. The latitude of the two 
countries being the same, it naturally follows that the products of each should corre- 
spond, and such is the case. In the north of China the domestic grains such as wheat, 
barley, rye, buckwheat and beans are successfully cultivated, and cattle, horses, mules, | 
sheep and pigs are reared. Apples, pears and grapes also thrive when vopenly eared 
for. The winters here are extremely cold, the thermometer frequently ee as 
low as 40° below zero Fahrenheit. 

In the central and southern portions of the country, cotton, silk, tea, and rice are 
the chief products. Cattle rearing is not very successful. Further south, rice is the 
principal crop. Sugar cane is also cultivated, and the tropical fruits such as oranges, 
limes, persimmons, figs, dates and bananas are important products. 


THE BEGINNING OF CHINA’S FOREIGN TRADE. 


As it is feared that China is greatly misunderstood by many who have not visited 
the country, it has been thought well, before proceeding to give a review of trade and 
other conditions, to set forth a brief preliminary account of the beginning of China’s 
trade relations with foreign countries, for this is of comparatively recent date, and in 
order to trace gradually the development of China’s overseas trade from the middle of 
the last century up to the present time, the events preceding the opening of the first 
five treaty ports’ in 1842 must be considered more in the light of adventure than in 
that of organized commercial pursuits. 

It is difficult to state when China first began to trade with other countries. 
Chinese silks were known to have reached Persia and other Near Eastern countries 
in the time of the Roman Empire. Chinese junks were seen by an English writer 
in the Persian gulf and the Red sea in the fifteenth century. Probably the first 
intercourse that Chinese traders had with foreign countries was by way of the central 
Asian caravan route overland. The first Europeans to have intercourse with China 
by the sea route were the Portuguese, about 1516 or 1517. The Spaniards, who had 
been in the Philippines in 1548, sent a mission to Peking in 1580, but it returned to 
Manila from Canton without visiting Peking. The Dutch were the next to visit 
China, in 1604 and again in 1622, and were settled in Formosa for a time. Queen 
Khizabeth of England wrote a hited to the Emperor of China in 1596 which was not 
delivered. . The first English mission arrived in China in June, 1637. The Russians 
reached China by land in 1567. The French did not enter the country until 1688, 
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and the Americans first came in 1784. It is not necessary to state here the many 
difficulties which atended the coming of those first visitors to China, the obstructions 
placed in their way by the Government and officials, the refusal of the Emperor to give 
audience to the ambassadors and heads of missions, or the different wars that resulted 
therefrom; all such has been fully set forth in many books upon China, and space does 
not permit of it being inserted here. 


TREATIES AND TREATY PORTS. 


At the beginning of China’s overseas trade with European countries the only 
port open to commerce was Canton. .The mission of Captain Weddel in 1637 brought 
on troubles which resulted in the capture of the Bogue forts, and the Chinese officials 
sued for peace. After this event there was no further trade between England and 
China for nearly fifty years. On the resumption of attempts to open up trade rela- 
tions with the country, the many exactions of the Canton officials caused foreign 
merchants to try to evade the imposts by seeking an entrance to other southern ports— 
Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, etc., but in these attempts they were even less successful 
than at Canton, consequently they returned to the latter port. By an Imperial decree 
of 1757 all other ports of China were closed to foreign trade, and from that year 
until 1842, a period of over eighty years, Canton was the only gateway in China to 
foreign commerce and intercourse. The treaty of Nanking was signed on August 
29, 1842. By this treaty five Chinese ports were opened to foreign trade, and British 
subjects and their families were permitted to reside therein and to carry on mercantile 
pursuits without molestation or restraint. By the same treaty the privilege of appoint- 
ing consular officers to reside in each port was also accorded. Those first five treaty, 
ports were Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai. In 1858 other ports 
were opened to foreign trade, including two on the island of Formosa which 
was at that time a Chinese possession. At subsequent periods other ports 
were declared open by special treaties, among them being Tientsin in the north and 
Hankow on the Yangtze river. After the Japan-China war (1895), other river towns 
were declared treaty ports, and since that date other places have been opened, either 
voluntarily by the Chinese Government or under special agreement with the Powers, 
until at the date of writing there are forty-seven open ports in which foreign mer- 
chants are permitted to reside and to carry on business, and where customs houses 
have been established. 

From the foregoing it will be observed that as yet the whole of China is not open 
to foreign commerce, and that there are still many large interior cities and provincial 
capitals in which foreign merchants are not permited to carry on business in their 
own names, for berond those forty-seven open ports no foreign merchants are per- 
mitted to reside. They may do business elsewhere it is true; not in their own names, 
however, but through Chinese firms and agents, and their own names must not appear. 
That still more stations will regularly be brought under Customs control until the 
whole of China is finally thrown open to foreign trade, is not unlikely. It is not 
probable, however, that many foreign merchants will avail themselves of the privilege 
of residing in many of those far-away interior points, for the tendency is for the 
foreign trader to concentrate his efforts in the larger centres and those at present are 
comparatively few; in fact many of the older ports are of less importance to-day than 
twenty years ago, and contain fewer foreign merchants than at any time in their 
history. At all the treaty ports certain special privileges have been accorded to foreign | 
imported goods, which once having paid duty at the original port of entry, can pass 
duty free irrespective of liken to another treaty port. ‘This will be referred to later 
on under the heading of Customs Duties. It will thus be seen that there are many 
eateways of trade by which foreign goods are able to reach consumers in the interior, 
yet only a limited number of such ports are concerned in direct overseas commerce; 
therefore the great majority may be disregarded as having little interest for shippers 
at home, but the chief ports—Shanghai, Hankow, Tientsin, Dairen, Chefoo and Tsin- 
tao—will be fully reviewed. 
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EARLY TRADERS. 


The methods of business are still those which were established by the first foreign 
merchants many years ago, and, particularly in the outports, have changed little with 
the changes of the times. In the early days the new arrivals found it easier to conform 
to the customs of the country than to adopt new methods of their own. Thus a system 
of trading was established which has changed little during the past. half-century. 
From the beginning of China’s trade relations with other countries, foreign merchants 
have not only been dealers in imported goods but they have also been largely engaged 
in the export trade of Chinese natural products. Such products were in many cases 
peculiar to China, and much in demand in all foreign markets. It is not so long ago 
since China controlled the tea markets of Europe and America, and its silk was 
eagerly sought after. The early traders thus became both importers and exporters. 
Business houses were not so numerous as they are to-day, competition was less keen, 
and their operations were extremely profitable. But with the coming of steamships. 
and the extension of the coasting trade, and the opening up of the country even by a 
few railways, conditions have greatly changed within recent years. Foreign trade 
has become more centralized in the larger ports, and the direct overseas trade of the 
smaller ports has almost entirely disappeared. It is now a rare event when a home- 
bound steamer enters such ports as Ningpo, Foochow or Amoy, ports which in former 
years were active centres of foreign shipping, and a visitor to these ports will find 
old hong buildings or their extensive hong houses either falling into ruins or occupied 
by Chinese. From the local point of view of the ports in question such changes are 
unfortunate, yet they are the inevitable results of the centralizing tendencies of 
modern business; and while the methods of the early merchants have not materially 
changed, yet their efforts are more directly centred in the larger ports, and their 
branches in the outports are annually becoming of less importance, and in many cases 
are mostly concerned with the shipping portion of their business. 


OLD FIRMS. 


Many of the old firms which flourished in the China trade in the early days have 
passed from the scene of their activities, while some are still in existence. In the 
interval many partners have retired, but the business goes on as of old. 

In addition to their functions as. merchants, with the extension of shipping and 
new steamship lines, these firms became in course of time steamship agents, and also 
marine and fire insurance agents and brokers; in fact, agencies were taken on for 
anything likely to be required in the country. Almost any of the large firms are now 
able to give a price on either piece-goods, typewriters, machine guns, flour, or 
machinery; and many of them also figure upon, and tender for, government contracts 
and public works. The old firms were. nearly all of either “British or American 
nationality, for the trade of continental countries with China in those days was not 
great. Up to the eighties of the last century Germany was scarcely heard of in China, 
and Japan had not yet begun to be a manufacturing country. France and Italy 
took a considerable quantity of silk from China, but the export trade of either has ~ 
never been of much account. American sailing ships from the New England coast 
were extensively engaged in the China trade, and several of the larger firms were of 
American nationality, but the greater number were British. The chief article of 
import of those days—as it is to-day—was cotton cloth, and Chinese exports were silk 
and tea. In fact, these three articles represented practically the whole of China’s 
foreign trade. Some hardware and other miscellaneous lines were imported, but 
the volume of this trade was insignificant. 
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TRADE OF EACH PORT. 


The relative importance of the foreign commerce of each port will be better under- 
stood after a study of the following table, whence it will be seen that out of the 
forty-seven open ports only about ten or twelve exhibit any great volume of foreign 
trade :— 


Imports. Exports. Total. 
Haikwan Taels, Haikwan Taels. Haikwan Taels. 


Total trade of China,. Dory. 549,518,774 462,931,630 1,012,450,404 
Trade of each port— : ; 
Shane han... 210,085,990 197,354,659 407,440,649 
Hankow.. DOLD sos V2,7675016 49,523,054 
Tientsin.. 53,511,587 17,375,935 70,887,522 
Tsingtao. . 17,824,772 16,899,201 84,723,973 
Chefoo.. 8,955,077 3,061,279 12,722,356 
Canton... 27,874,400 49,994,066 77,868,466 
Swatow.. UB5D9 Sass 9,721,360 239319,129 
KO W100: Eee) ces Cee ee ee 33,633,285: 14,172,690 47,805,975 
Kowloon>rallwa ya tra th copes ei aS, see tute ee ena ores 3,624,336 
Manchuria— 
Daireneg weer ate 58,274,497 51,575,D41 109,850,038 
AUT ger Sh ao) eae 28,520,099 9,253,105 37,773,204 
ElanbIneIDIStEICte nana 8,776.682 ~~ 30,775,426 39,552,108 
ATT other’ DOr tS wre ee ee ya ee nn eee eee ening ee oe A oe Meek Prk ee 97,359,000 
TRO tae os a Ris an a Beco kek eins! bang. Uinta are 1,012,450,404 


Notre.—For value of Haikwan taels, see page 556. 


CuapTter II. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 


In all countries there is always one seaport that is chief, due usually to some 
special advantage of location and situation. Of the five ports opened to foreign trade 
in 1842, Shanghai is the only one that has maintained a steady advancement, and 
this advancement has been at the expense of the other four; each of the latter pro- 
eressed for a time and then stood still, and finally receded. The present-day tendency 
for the centralization of trade is inevitable. In these days of fast-sailing ships too 
many ports of call are a disadvantage; port charges are heavy and time is lost, and 
so liners make only one port, and load and discharge in the quickest possible time and 
are away; and as shipping makes a port, the chief one grows larger at the expense of the 
smaller ones. The port of Shanghai has passed the experimental stage of its develop- 
ment and must now be regarded as one of the world’s great ports. Its situation at 
the mouth of the river gives it command of the rich Yangtze valley and the trade 
of the River provinces of Central China, and it can be rightly regarded as the chief 
commercial, financial and industrial city of China, past as well as present. 

The growth of Shanghai comparatively has not been rapid, but its progress has 
been constant and in keeping with the development of the foreign trade of the country. 
When the port was first opened to foreign trade in 1842, a small area of territory was 
set aside as a place of residence for the foreign community and for the erection of 
business premises in which to carry on it8 commercial operations. This limited 
tract was soon found to be much too circumscribed; but under agreements with the 
Chinese Government, additions have been permitted from time to time until to-day 
the so-called foreign settlement or concession occupies a considerable territory, and 
extends from the river on the east several miles west and north into the country. The 
area of the settlement proper is 5,584 English acres, and of the new extension 4,340 
English acres. The settlement is called international, and its municipal affairs are 
administered by an elected council composed of British, American, Japanese and 
Russian representatives, and before the war one German was upon the council. The 
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French have their own separate concession adjoining the international settlement on 
the south. Chinese are not permitted to own land in their own names within the 
settlement, but many thousands reside within the limits and receive the protection 
which they might not obtain in purely Chinese territory, and have also the general 
advantage of a clean and modern place of residence not usually found elsewhere in 
China. Visitors and tourists coming to Shanghai usually express themselves as being 
disappointed that there is nothing to see; this is quite true, for apart from its native 
population, Shanghai has just the appearance of a busy commercial port in any 
part of the world with the usual modern buildings, banks, hotels, tram-cars, motor-cars, 
ete., as met with in Europe and America. The old walled Chinese city of Shanghai 
adjoins the French concession on the south. It never was a city of any great political 
or commercial importance, and is still less so to-day. The native city is of no interest 
to the foreign residents of Shanghai; it is extremely dirty, but appears to have some 
attraction for tourists and globe-trotters. 


POPULATION OF THE FOREIGN SETTLEMENT IN SHANGHAI. 


The population of the foreign settlement at the last census, taken on October 16, 
1915, was as follows :— 7 


BELLS. Siete yn eee Pade Sag ed GEES hiea rs coor Miers gt Ueranteracar Mik PEMA fy ne ge RDN oa a 4,822 
ATIC? L CONT See eae ate Sat toe Sp rene ve LEED ahr neha At, ven gente see Nok ery 0 2 1,307 
GOL INT rahe ENR ot ie apes ep Se ORES veteny Moy’ a ab eet teint VALENS) 
RRUSSiaiis! Seve. Ge teen fe es ns «sea einen sk Sar slat a She kona e 361 
Other Huropeanss < ete rates weet ae eee eee Pig eas lye ol tracer re weet 8,705 
JSADANESE Oe hee cy ced tan etn ee) Sete Ne eee e So REN Or Ane ae cep eae it tayraer, Ay 7,169 
ChIn.€S Oa-F dan oi SG See ce he Se ee Se ca ee aE are AS ete ala eS 620,401 

"ROG al Le aR eeetr pete tosis, yee ah, spect an) Rene meebo cr etsy Pe Se Leg vy bag 638,920 


These figures will need to be considerably readjusted if brought up to date, for it 
is well known that the Japanese population has greatly increased within the past three 
years. Americans will also show an increase, while the number of Europeans has no 
doubt somewhat decreased, on account of the war and general stagnation of business. 
A large number of Russian refugees have also recently found shelter in Shanghai, but 
the permanent population of Russian people has not increased. 


THE PORT AND HARBOUR. 


Shanghai is not directly on the sea, but is situated on a small river called the 
Whangpoo. The river joins the sea at Woosung, sixteen miles from the Bund at 
Shanghai; the larger liners and sea-going vessels do not come up the river, but are 
obliged to anchor and discharge and receive cargo from lighters at Woosung, and the 
passengers are conveyed by launch to the Bund. 

Coasting steamers and all vessels of moderate tonnage come all the way up and 
discharge at the different wharfs and docks. The river at all times is full of life and 
activity; scores of ships in dock line the two sides or are anchored in the stream. 
Numerous small steamers and Chinese junks are constantly coming or going out, 
and steam launches are continuously moving about. Both banks of the river on the 
near approach to Shanghai are occupied by docks, warehouses and factories. This 
manufacturing and shipping is yearly becoming further exterided, and it is now diffi- 
cult to obtain suitable points for further extension of manufacturing plants, and the 
value of land with water frontage is held at very high figures. Conservancy work on 
the river is all the time in operation, in carrying out a scheme for the straightening of 
the Whangpod and deepening of the channel which was put under way some years ago. 

Tt is not questioned that the future permanence and importance of Shanghai as a 
ereat seaport is assured; and as the growth of industrial enterprises and the develop- 
ment of its shipping industries is yearly becoming more evident, it is not improbable 
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that before many years the whole sixteen miles of river frontage lying between the 
city and the sea will be occupied by docks and warehouses, and that an Bree tot 
bour may require to be constructed at Woosung. The report of Mr. H. von 
Heidenstam, the Dutch engineer in charge of conservancy work now in progress on 
the Whangpoo, in setting forth the needs of better harbour facilities at Shanghai, states 
“4 We) The trade between Asia and other continents will in the immediate future 
tN alarms Ae of the Panama canal ensures the traffic on the Pacific and 
Indian oceans making great progress as compared with the traffic on the Atlantic. 

(c) Among the merchants and mercantile fleets which will benefit by the increase 
‘n trade on the Pacific and Indian oceans, the Asiatic will hold a specially favourable 


position. 


The Bund, Shanghai, looking south. 


(d) It is to be expected that the world will no longer fail to obtain the co-opera- 
tion of China in the development of intercourse on the oceans. A step in this direction 
is the construction of modern harbours in China. 

The same report further states: Between Woosung and Shanghai there could be 
a length of shore—on both sides of the river—totalling thirty-eight miles, along which 
deep water quays might be constructed. The basin would have a width of from 1,000 
to 2,250 feet, sufficient for the largest vessels. Its area would be 6-8 square miles, 
seven times that of the London dock, and 24 times that of the present harbour of 
Hamburg. , ; 

Shanghai is also the great financial and banking centre of the country. Foreign 
exchange is fixed in Shanghai taels every day, and the other ports arrange their rates 
accordingly. There are fifteen foreign banks in the port and quite as many more 
Chinese banks. The industrial life of the port is very active, and new development is 
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going on all the time. The industries in operation consist of shipbuilding yards, cot- 
ton mills, silk filatures, flour mills, cigar and cigarette factories, soap and candle works, 
paper mills, iron foundries and machine shops, and a multitude of native industries of 
every description. 

TRADE OF SHANGHAI. 


The supremacy of Shanghai over all other ports of China is also shown by the 
annual trade returns of the Customs administration; the proportion credited to this 
port being approximately 40 per cent of the total foreign trade of the country. In 
this connection it is to be pointed out that it is not as a consuming centre that 
Shanghai has attained to this pre-eminence of trade as much as to its importance as a 
receiving and distributing centre for foreign goods. For the six years 1911-17—that 
is for three years preceding and three years during the war—the following figures 
will show the portion of the total trade of China which is credited to Shanghai. 


Trade of. China. : : 


Imports. Exports. Total. 
Haikwan Taels. Haikwan Taels. Haikwan Taels. 
Ode oe 473,097,031 370,520,403 843,617,434 
a Os oeaee 570,162,557 403,305,546 973,468,103 
HS Wee 569,2'41,382 356,226,629 925,468,011 
Gb 454,475,719 418,861,164 873,336,883 
1916.. 516.406,995 481,797,366 998,204,361 
LO 549,518,774 462,931,630 1,012,450,404 
Trade of Shanghat. 

Imports. Exports. Total. 
ee Oe Pl ORO Fle Si3aG 165,524,500 375,596,337 - 
al leye 244,452,421 176,858,415 421,310,836 
POA 238,589,548 147,692,094 386,2'81,642 
1915.. 198,214,384 2:01,437,780 399,652,164 
1.9L Gs, 207,034,740 213,935,810 420,9'70,5510 
a RS BArs 210,085,990 197,354,659 


407,440,640) 


Cuapter III. 
Cities of Central and North China. 


HANKOW. 


The city of Hankow from its location has been styled the Chicago of China, and 
as a commercial port ranks next to Shanghai. It is placed almost in the centre of 
China on the Yangtze river 600 miles from the sea. As yet there is not complete 
railway connection between Shanghai and Hankow, but several lines of excellent river 
steamers are continuously plying between the two ports, and the passage is made in 
comfort and even luxury. 

The up-river passage takes from seventy-two to eighty-four hours, the downward 
trip about sixty hours. Five calling places are stopped at on both up and down trips, 
all of these being open treaty ports, where custom houses have been established. In 
Hankow in the season will be seen ships of many foreign nationalities either dis- 
charging or receiving cargo. Russian ships for Batoum in the tea season; timber- 
laden vessels from either Puget Sound or Japan discharging Oregon pine (i.e. 
Douglas fir) timber or railway sleepers and returning with cargoes of iron ore to 
Japan; Norwegian vessels loading tea for European ports; and kerosene oil tankers 
from the eastern United States which have reached their destination by way of the 
Suez Canal. For many generations Hankow has been considered one of the four 
great trading centres of China, the other three being Canton, Shanghai, and Tientsin, 
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and it was one of the early so-called treaty ports to be opened to foreign trade. The 
commercial possibilities of the port were quickly recognized by many foreign govern- 
ments, and consequently British, French, Russians, Japanese and Germans established 
themselves and acquired settlement concession there some years ago. 

Had another city occupied a similar position to that of Hankow in any other 
country excepting China, it would not be difficult to see what its commercial position 
would be to-day, for it cannot be said that Hankow has made very rapid development 
considering all the advantages of geographical position and facilities of transportation 
which the port enjoys. ‘This cannot be put down entirely to any faults on the part of - 
either the port or its merchants, but rather to the general backwardness that has 


The Water Front at Hankow. 


\ 


characterized the whole of China for many years. Happily there are many signs 
which point to great changes and universal trade expansion within a reasonable time, 
and the position which Hankow occupies as a great collecting and distributing centre 
will enable the port to take full advantage of and assist in the general commercial 
development which must eventually come to China. ; 

The overplus of five of the largest provinces of China finds its way to Hankow 
either for distribution to other parts of the country or for shipment abroad. On the 
other hand, Hankow is the distributing point for all the foreign goods consumed 
within those provinces. The export articles in which Hankow is concerned consists 
of the numerous products of Western and Central China, chief of which are, tea, 
hides and skins, wool, beans and seeds, seed oils, wood oil, tallow, hemp and other 
fibres, gall nuts, China grass, wheat and other grains, and numerous other native 
product. Hankow is the central market for the immense internal trade of a popu- 
lation of well over 150,000,000 people, distributed in five provinces throughout what is 
familiarly known as the Upper Yangtze valley and far western province of Szechuen. 
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The ultimate importance of this market is not difficult to estimate: for the time being © 
the difficulties of communication are the chief elements in delaying progress, but the 
construction of a few hundred miles of railway radiating from Hankow must soon 
effect surprising changes among the people of the district and in the commercial 
activity of the port of Hankow. ‘The articles in demand throughout the territory are 
the same as those now being sold in other portions of China: timber, cotton cloth, 
kerosene oil, matches, soap and candles, hardware, paper, sugar, machinery, leather 
and many miscellaneous lines. Hankow is an important timber market, the imports 
in 1917 amounting to over 10,000,000 square feet, and for export it is the great centre 
of the China tea trade. The total trade of the port in 1917 amounted to $171,000,000, 
of which imports represented $70,000,000 and exports $101,000,000 (Canadian cur- 
rency). Apart from its greatness as a commercial port, Hankow is also very important 
industrially: it is the centre of the iron and coal production of China, the steel works 
at Han-Yang and the coal fields of Taiyeh being in close proximity. / In addition, 
enginering works of considerable importance are in operation, as well as paper and 


flour mills, shipbuilding, machine shops, ete. 


ADJACENT CITIES. 


Adjacent to Hankow, which lies upon the north or right bank of the river, there 
is upon the left bank the very large and important city of Wuchang, which is the 
provincial capital and chief political city of Hupeh province. F urther to the west, 
and on the right bank of the Han river at the point where the latter joins the Yangtze, | 
is situated the important industrial city of Han Yang, where are to be seen the 
extensive works of the Han Yih Ping Iron and Coal Company. 

These three important cities together are frequently referred to as the Wu Han 
towns. They occupy a unique position as administrative, industrial and commercial 
cities situated close together in the centre of China. 


VOLUME OF TRADE IN 1917. 


The total net trade of the port for 1917, native and foreign, amounted to Haikwan 
taels 170,000,000, of which imports represented Hk. tls. 70,000,000, and exports Hk. 
tls. 100,000,000, and of this the total net foreign trade with foreign countries and 
Hong Kong, reached the sum of Hk. tls. 47,300,000 for imports and Hk. tls. 10,000,000 ~ 
for exports; but the larger portion of the remaining 90,000,000 taels in value of exports 
must have eventually reached foreign countries by way of other China ports, notably 
Shavghai. 

IMPORTS. 


The chief articles of import of foreign goods, with their values in round figures — 
in 1917, were as follows. (It will be observed that this list includes many lines of 
goods usually produced in Canada). 


Net Foreign Imports— Haikwan Taels. 
Cotton piece-goods of every description. . 10,800,000 
Cotton yarn and thread. : 6,140,000 
Woollen and miscellaneous piece- goods. . 670,000. 
Metals and minerals .. .. 2,600,000 
Bags, gunny. 237,000 
Beds, brass and iron. 18,000 
Belting, leather. 56,000 
Biscuits? . 2 : 10,000 
Butter. 33,000 
Candles. 83,000 
Canned veretables. and traits: 28,600 
Condensed and vel earse milk. 57,600 
Cigarettes. . : 2,838,500 
Confectionery. . : 9,700 
Dyes, colours and paints. 565,000 
Electrical machinery. 268,200 
Enamelled ware.. . 86,500 
Engine and boiler fittings... 64,000 
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IMPoRTS.—C'ontinued. 


Net Foreign Imports—Con. Haikwan “‘Taels.. 
GIASS,, WINDOW. ,/.°7."5 407 igh ob ek BT Tee Ee St ER tere en 132,000 
Hardware.. .. SL. Beas ee SS Se Mere ent an RS 21,400 
Hats, felt and) straw cc. oe eee Y £5 Pa 35,900 
Machinery, “all ‘Kimtds) <= aes eis oer ee ee eee 460,000 
Kerosene oil.. .. Be PE re OE ee OAD plot Ora nnos aoerih amc 1,470,000 
Paper and straw board.. ee ere names EE MEL paras a ene a 500,000 
PUD WOO Usa WR ree oo ruminnirs smi cht ae tanee tee Ae ta AEE 18,000 
Shooks for. barrels and casks. = Sala Rapes ABA AE wine PRAM Ee GPS 411,000 
SUB AL es wentge OPO poy £5 tas, arta tails to! sy gOhen Caine MeTeegey O 9/2" sieht te 6,370,000 
Timber, soft wood. eae Noy om age. Ment, Sie ae LCA heaping in ete ca hace ns 430,000 
Motorcars 7.05 « sks elon ao a ace’ Pere at epee ee ce Ze ore che 40,000 
Railway cars, and parts of. SGT aor ee Aicenon eee ace 500,000 
Unenumeratede Sun Gri€S.ke Bt caer Ae os ee ee ee 12,347,500 

TOtad A eo) eee kd PUES cer ok I rea ane. ai 47,300,000 
EXPORTS. 


The returns for exports in purely native Chinese products from the port 
of Hankow is worthy of careful study. Tea, of course, heads the list and is far in 
excess of any other commodity, but the extent of the foreign business which is done in 
the various kinds of seeds and vegetable oils and fats is of much interest when it is 
remembered that this large trade has developed within comparatively recent years. 
To the Germans must be given the credit for the development of this export business. 
German merchants were the first to see the possibilities of this trade, and while British 
dealers were content to confine their attention almost exclusively to the export of tea 
the Germans were gradually building up a large and profitable export business in 
many other lines of native products, so that upon the outbreak of the great war they 
practically controlled the trade in all such commodities from the port of Hankow. 
The variety and extent of the numerous classes of exports with their values may be 
observed from the following table :— 


Exports of Local eee LO Te 


Exports of Local Origin, 1917— Haikwan Taels. - 
ATPIMONY grr dS oe: eae ecg cee hv ee een | ee pe ae ee eae 1,984,000 y 
“ PER UTIS ied ee a eR te PA oa Bre a ge egg 2,124,300 
vs Ors ee s Re STCLENT AN EMTs et ans Meee ena gd aera 1,300 
Metals and other nunieraied 5 UMA) Mc Re Maa, Relea dence ei Ae fe 4,500,000 
PiS-IRON SSG eg peor ey ee aoe Me og REE, ho) 9, PENS PEM a) Set ous site meas 3,000,000 
Bean acon Pe ee te ee. LE ty Meee yn SEeWC Te torch hy ee 2,000,000 
Reavise'S <6 3 cod.) eh oe eee ee a et ernie Oe een os 3,170,000 
Bristles s<. (5.5 este Rae Be a a ee es ee eee tea sae ae 1,541,900 
@andless oki. ogee me Sessa ae ee ee cree egee at ee 160,000 
Wheaten Been Sho. eA ne ee Nien see ie On ae eres bor, Resins 4,281,000 
Cotton, raw. ep Chee ee ene. ets 19,640,000 
Egg products, albumen and y olk, ‘dried. ohn ERG Ens NPC Enea dows 5,000,000 
Kegs, fresh. = 3 ; 5 A Re Tee Sey Re ee 153,000 
Ramic fbFe.. <b. 6 eed ee hele a ae ce 5 cms 2,495,700 
Other fibres. . Kady 20c ( 2 IS Rl SN Ses Se has Sete? SEs REE Soe ihe vate as 230,000 
Wheat flour. tel. tc Bee Scatter en cpm emer te aint cRg open cos 975,000 
Peanut kernels fe. hace oe aes ee ee Sn Rms Cena ot cd aor, Re cota tc 492,100 
NS haneatsh oie ewer ed Co ieee SIR Goi oho ico: aes BLES RECk Di eucien 59,000 
Hides— 
COW ot oo EB Bere a ee eR oe re kek, Sie ear 8,738,500 “ 
Buffalo. ae Ne Pe Cee Ia ane EE LN, Rr cr 644,606 
Horse and mule.. «IS Pe ee RPA SEO es Moa uk ens 50,000 
Sausaeegcasin Re eip sk ores Sevecie aleRBiaeet Weg oo) cage Sr eS votohc cece 48,600 
TPO cee Sie nase OR, are a cee es et eee a eee oe Mcrae eet ~ 281,000 
Meédicizies ee. D -7P atte ata Steed ine Uaadkreee e y oneeen en Camemeee 1,800,000 
Nutealls 6.05 55) [elke egies weed ge RP oes we oe ny eats ree a 893,000 
Vegetable oils— 
nk one ee Pe hee Re Air ca er ri 8 Or cme | Hae 212,760 
Castor; Oils & ve are ear Reel Seal ee ee ee Se TAO 
Cotton 800 Ol pmesati ies US bs. s,s cater ts es Ves aecr ore sh 117,000 
Ground nut’ Onl. OR eee eee one Be eg se ns MS ae cs Sar 2,150 
Rope seed “OU Vesa ee ee ee Tejtisget se hets tre: We perinte eee « 4,160 fof ty 
Sasamim- SCC sO reser seve sa aera ees sis is oa eae nore sania 125,280 


ae Olle a) cr elon oe itian tha fe crae eo aga Veal oC eee tae Vo, ccemyal MN eee 43,370 
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Exports of Local Origin, 1917.—Continued. 


Exports of Local Origin, 19'17— Haikwan Taels. 
Seeds— 
SeSAMuUMeSseed VE, SMUT AL Ser ame. ahanlee) ois ats 1,600,000 
Other Sceads#pre: Wich roma cas vi bh ecg hart) cmos aor odt acter tise topt ine oe 290,000 
Seed cake.. .. is oh eae ies as 210,000 
Silk—raw silk, cococns and ‘waste. Se, RR sy ae ae, oma Barlow, oheaee ars 2,583,700 
Pongee silk piece- eet, SH Be rh Oma oa Oro TOR ORR Ow 600,000 
Goat {skins ie tes ate can: Sean eka ea Rare I cc M A Meee vc Ae ots 2,478,000 
SIAINS 2 LUPS 62 PCS NRE tage eta ie ee ee, CR Ee Mr Te nS tenons dee as 591,000 
Tallow, animal. . WEMLOGRT Bate fed lie Ro SENS ira POE a) ets ye Os BOE RES Bete ae 725,000 
VebCtaA bles neeey BE. ue tw is ote oe ae ese he hace Ue acnemier 2,850,000 
Tea, (bigekramdy Seen. tans catia tiem cal a. Asner =a ee ow eae Wee 14,288,000 
Tobaccoy ‘1 Catttw ist ES ee eee Ae eee ae See Cee Ab oe 970,000 
prepared... ae eee Teeny ris no, Sa oe moe 1,800,000 
Miscellaneous sundries—the balance. Lf ade Ae Pee Ace Suse Cato Beas 6,245,310 
Totalin ae Shit Ste els ee ye moe ol ote she ist: jae 8 100,000,000 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The industrial development of the Wu Han towns has for several years attracted 
much attention, and the promises for the future in this direction are of a most encour- 
aging nature. Situated as they are in close proximity to the extensive mineral and 
coal deposits of Hupeh and Hunan provinces, and at the head of water navigation, 
the iron and steel industry has already reached large proportions. The extensive plant 
of the Han Yeh Ping Iron and Coal Company is situated at Han Yang. It has been 
stated that this company can produce pig-iron at a lower cost than any other iron 
manufacturing plant in existence. A few years ago a considerable quantity of their 
output, both of pig-iron and ore, was shipped to the United States, but for the past 
two years this trade has ceased. Japan is now the only foreign country which imports 
any considerable amount of the Han Yeh Ping Company’s products. The company 
employs forty foreign and native engineers, and the working staff consists of over 
8,000 labourers. The plant can produce 15,000 tons of pig-iron per month, steel rails 
to the amount of 7,000 tons, and large quantities of steel plates and nails. The ground 
occupied by the works extends to upwards of 100,000 square feet, and its invested 
capital is $20,000,000 Mexican. 


TIENTSIN. 


Tientsin is the commercial centre of the north country and Mongolia. While 
Shanghai may be regarded as the main gateway leading into this country, and Hankow 
as the great central port for Mid-China, Tientsin in turn serves the same functions 
for all the north country, and for that territory plays much the same part in North 
China that Hong Kong does in the south. Tuientsin is probably not as fortunately 
placed as its two former rivals, nor is the district which it serves as productive. It 
does not turn out the same variety of products as those which go to make up the. export 
trade of Shanghai or Hankow. But nevertheless Tientsin is still a very important 
commercial centre, and yearly absorbs a large quantity of foreign imported goods. 
Its close proximity to Peking, the capital, of which it is the seaport—also gives it an 
importance. The district served comprises the northern portions of several provinces, 
the province of Chili, the northwestern province of Kansu and Mongolia and part 
of Manchuria—a sufficiently large territory. The imports handled comprise practi- 
cally the same lines as elsewhere in China; in fact as regards foreign goods it makes 
little difference whether they are intended for distribution, north or south—they are 
all the same; the largest item is always cotton cloth, then comes kerosene oil, cigar- 
ettes, matches, timber, iron and steel, machinery, hardware, tinned milk, wines and 
spirits, beer, medicines, flour, paper and many other articles. 

Tientsin is the receiving and shipping port for an extensive list of native products 
coming from Mongolia and Northwestern Kansu and Shansi, from the Tibetan border 
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and Chinese Turkestan and beyond the Great Wall; coming by camel caravan and 
reaching the railway at Kalgan in the Nankon pass, this cargo now reaches Tientsin 
direct from the latter point. It is only within the last four or five years that this line 
of railway from Peking to Kalgan through the famous pass has been in operation ; 
formerly caravans started out from Feng Tai on the railway midway between Tientsin 
and Peking, but since the opening of the Peking-Kalgan Railway, Kalgan, 150 miles 
direct north, is the starting and receiving point. Kalgan is a most interesting. place 
and bids fair to become an important commercial centre. It is situated at the outer 
barrier of the Great Wall near-the southern border of the Gobi Desert, across which 
camel caravans come and go. One sees here bales of cotton cloth from Shanghai or 
Japan, tea from China proper, Chinese wine and medicines, Japanese fancy goods 
and sundries, all awaiting transhipment by the picturesque Mongolian camel—some 
of the goods being probably destined to find a market in the bazaars at Lhasa and 
other distant cities. No less interesting are the multitude of native products which 
come in the same manner from these far-away places, the principal being skins and ~ 
furs of many kinds, and sheep’s wool. Kalgan is the chief wool-receiving point in 
China, and some of the shipping firms of Tientsin keep their native buyers here all- 
the time. Although open to foreign trade some time ago, a customs house has not 
yet been established at Kalgan, but it is reported that there is soon one to be opened 
under the administration of the foreign service of the Chinese customs. 


TRADE OF TIENTSIN. 


The total trade of Tientsin in 1917 reached the record high mark in value of 
Haikwan taels 142,360,361, of which imports, native and foreign, amounted to Hk. 
taels 100,241,837 and exports Hk. taels 42,118,824. Of the total imports Hk. taels ~ 
67,198,841 represented those of foreign origin. It is not necessary to again enumerate 
the classes of imports which are annually received at the port, for they are practi- 
cally the same articles which find a market in all the ports of China, of which cotton 
cloth, kerosene oil, flour, timber, iron and steel, hardware, timber and sugar, head 
the list. 


EXPORTS. ~ 


In diversity of exports of purely native products Tientsin is fully equal to Hankow, 
but differing in some respects. Hankow is the greatest raarket in export metals in 
China, while Tientsin is the chief wool and fur market. The following list of principal 
exports is instructive :— 


Exports of Local Origin. 
Haikwan Taels. 


iBristles 190/22. fb Gal en 2,132,000 
WANES oo i) iF ak nel Sw ls Bea aes oe ee 10,700 
Carpets -and Tugs. .fn% vi ae. ce ce, ee Ae ee 770,000 
Cotton, raw eee ges VIS RR SO ee Cee 4,410,000 
Eee products, albumen and yolk. .< 7) 5 len = ee eee 1,570,000 
TURE ROB 4 Ze Sie es ak pon ea oo een er 336,000 
Heathers Sat ee oe ee RS ee i eee a ae 30,000 
iihres; hemp ‘and: jutec iy) (49 hues! ten “ad eee vies Bion? : BEEP ee 900,000 
Ground: Nuts: (peanuts). 8 4 2s ek. ci, eeon de cot Ee 450,000 
Slat e COW fant PORT toe me cs me eee ee Re ert aes, 33,000 

othenckinds: rico ken sey Samed Baie eae aeesee 42,000 
NGrSeamanes. and. taiign sy a i ge ge | ee ee 223,000 
BURGN «ate pten ale os Shree ee ee ae Sa ar ee te Let ee 44,000 
Hides, thorsesand) donkey |). "00 aaa ios pie deka heal atthe igs Ge 420,000 
ROW FL SALA LG ah ik By. eral toh ree Ua lene he ah eo Ae 718,000 
Intestines for sausage CARIB OR ce ice Lok, Mere ent on ieee. let 150,000 
Lad res Gao MEE rani Sh ae Et Ane ecb iealle 32,000 
Tloiirion sich ors cae ety & ee Wee ak nea te ie ia 560,000 
Medteaeea et ek haloes ior ee, ae ee ae eee 576,000 


Mushroomees, Hae ager wr prorat apd 188,000 
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Exports of Local Origin—Continued. 


- Haikwan Taels. 


RUSK Oy Gries 0s 
POECRANIS -GCliss tk. 2 oe. 292/000 
Samshu (Chinese wine).. .. 423.000 
Seeds, bitter almonds... AS be Rare 129,000 
SWeel almonds. a pee i pn ae = in a mA cate 229,000 
other kinda J / 8.2 {it A ee 1,057,000 
Skins of various kinds— Sy Sie eee 
Cat, dog, rabbit, sheep, Squirrel, antelope, badger, bear, 
deer, fox, hare, leopard, kid, lynx, marmot, marten, raccoon, 
sable and ermine, tiger, weasel and wolf, also tails of deer, 
fox,, squirrel). weasel -andyaks 254.4 2) Ae eee ae 2,461,000 
iso. Coathsking ¢untanned Pie -.' 2st, o7ds eee es ee ee 2,247,000 
Wipe! tor “hdir} camels. 25 Sh Paes a, Re on eee e292 ONO eS 
SOAS is NE ec CHR Rahn bs eae tet a ee Le 465,000 
SNEED 2207 cla Nir Meneitelaucatehsn > iste ae ay a ee 8,314,000 
Miscellaneous sundries—the balance. . Pe IG a es eer oes 1a bid 824 
TOL AIG ey NS WE eS RT ary OAD RA | a es 42,118,824 


Tientsin is unfortunately very badly placed, for it is not in reality a seaport, 
but is situated on a small river, the Pei Ho, forty miles from Taku Bar. Like most 
of the foreign settlements in China, the town has grown up around the consulates and 
eustoms house, which were placed in close proximity to the native city of Tientsin 
with which they are associated, without much regard to the proper location of an 
ultimate great trading centre or of shipping or other facilities; consequently when the 
river is frozen over, as it is in the winter of every year, the town is shut off completely 
from direct water communication with Shanghai or elsewhere. A winter port has 
been provided, however, at Ching-wan-tao, where cargo is transhipped to and from 
Tientsin by rail during the winter months. The town has grown rapidly within 
recent years and contains many substantial and handsome foreign buildings, banks, 
business blocks and houses, churches, warehouses, hotels, ete. Many foreign national- 
ities have their own concessions in the settlement, which they administer and police. 
The British, French, Russian, Italian, Japanese, German and Austrian Governments 
have each its own settlement or allotted concession, some of which, only dating from 
the Boxer affair of 1900, are still undeveloped. Tientsin is in direct railway com- 
munication with Europe by way of Mukden and Harbin and the Siberian railway; 
it is a clean and well administered town and enjoys an excellent climate, and having 
no commercial rival in its vicinity, its future importance as a trading centre is full 
of promise. The native city of Tientsin, adjoining the foreign settlement or town, 
is the seat of the viceroy of Chili province, and contains a population of about 
800,000 people. . 

TSINGTAU. 


In discussing the ports of North and Central China which are concerned in a direct 
overseas trade, the port of Tsingtau must not be overlooked. Tsingtau, which was 
opened and developed by the Germans, had under their administration, within a period 
of less than fifteen years, attained to the sixth place in China’s foreign trade. Had 
the war in Europe not broken out, and had the Germans been left in peaceful 
possession of Tsingtau for another ten years, one can have no doubt as to what would 
have been the result, Their organization was so complete that the whole of Shantung 
province would eventually have come under their influence. While waiting upon the 
decision of the war and the peace settlement to determine its ultimate disposal, Japan 
has been proceeding with development work, and considerable industrial activity has 
been shown. Its future as a port of considerable commercial and industrial import- 
ance is reasonably certain, for it already possesses all the requisities for the develop- 
ment of a great seaport and trading centre. 

As showing the remarkable elasticity of Chinese commerce, and the manner in 
which the Icss of the trade of a port may be recovered and again developed under 
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exceptional conditions, the following table may be of interest to the reader, which 
vives the total trade of Tsingtau for 1913, the full year preceding the war; 1914, the 
year in which the territory was lost to Germany; 1915, the year of military occupation; 
and 1916 and 1917, the years of recovery :— 


Total Trade of Tsingtau, 1913 to 1917, Foreign and Native. 


Foreign Imports. Native Imports. Exports. Total. 
Hk. Taels. Hk. Taels. Hk. Taels. Hk. Taels. 
OAS Se ona ats Alone 2652073905 7,268,592 25,692,373 59,168,880 
TROD Lis, oe are ae yen? NS Oe ce 18,204,018 3,005,740 16,597,990 37,807,748 
MOT ese crete vie hs 6,022,671 874,934 6,318,642 13,196,247 
ONG eae 18,896,318 5,032,322 22,934,187 46,862,827 
Oise 22,538,383 9,532,838 25,711,770 5b S299 OL 


It will here be seen that the value of the total trade of the port last year very 
nearly approached the highest figures that were ever reached at any time during 
the German occupation; and that the export totals, on which the Germans prided 
themselves much, were also up to the highest figures ever before attained; and also 
that foreign imports were only 3,500,000 taels below the previous high-water mark. 
It should be pointed out in relation to the above figures that Japan has occupied an 
exceptional position at Tsingtau during the past four years, and that over 80 per cent 
of the total foreign trade of the port in 1917 must be credited to that country. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Under German administration no great industrial development had taken place 
at Tsingtau, apart from those directly concerned with the demands of the port itself 
and the municipality, such as railways and docks, electric light installation, water- 
works, ice plant and cold storage, laundry, etc. With the exception of a large brewery 
and a number of egg-drying factories little else of an industrial nature had come into 
existence during the German occupation up to the time they were forced to abandon 
the territory. The transfer of the port to the Japanese has, it would appear, effected 
a considerable change in this direction; the policy of the latter has been to encourage 
industrial activity as far as possible by leasing land to factory owners at a 
low rental for long periods, and with other privileges in the way of cheap 
electric power and special low rates in taxes. Under this wise administration 
several new industries of quite large capitalization have been established in 
Tsingtau within the past three years. The old Tsingtau brewery is again in 
operation, and is turning out about 8,000 cases of beer per month, and the Tsingtau 
Flour Mill Company produces 2,250 sacks of flour per day. Other industries are the 
Suzuki Silk Filature (capital ven 600,000), the Okura Ege Factory (yen 100,000), 
the Naigai Cotton Mill (yen 500,000), Tsingtau Salt Refinery (yen 500,000), the 
Tsingtau Match Factory (yen 300,000), the Shantung Match Factory (yen 50,000), 
the Tai Sei Egg Factory (yen 90,000), the Mitsui Oil Refinery (yen 500,000), also 
a soap factory, a bone powder mill, and a meat refrigeratory—the latter for supplying 
the American troops in the Philippines with frozen beef. Of government enterprises, 
the Tsingtau Electric Light and Power Station can furnish 1400 kilowatts per day, 
the T'singtau Water Works 4,000 tons per day, and the Government slaughter house 
has accommodation for 250 animals per day. 

According to the latest statistics available, the Japanese population of Tsingtau 
is 18,560, and other nationalities (Europeans and Americans) 146. 

Imports into Tsingtau mainly consist of cotton cloth and cotton yarn, timber, 
flour, hardware, iron and steel, railway material, kerosene oil, cigarettes, paper, sugar, 
tinned milk, milk machinery, Japanese fancy goods and sundries; and exports are 
chiefly made up of coal, raw cotton, dressed beef, cattle, hides, ground nuts, egg yolk 
and albumen, straw braid, pongee silk, beer and bean oil. 


! 
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CHEFOO. 
Chefoo is another North China port of some importance, also situated in Shan- 
_ tung Province, but on the Gulf of Pechili on the other side of the peninsula from 
Tsingtau. Previous to the opening of 'T'singtau, Chefoo enjoyed a considerable amount 
of direct foreign trade, and was at that time the chief centre of the straw braid busi- 
_ness.. This trade was finally almost entirely transferred to the German port, and about 
the only export of any importance left to Chefoo was its pongee silk and lace trade. 
Since the war Chefoo has been able to regain a portion of its former importance, and 
the pongee silk and lace industry having been fairly active, a new lease of life appears 
- to have been given to this port; the permanence of this improved condition must, how- 

ever, depend greatly upon what will take place at Tsingtau now that the war is over. 
: Chefoo has for a number of years been the chief centre of the Chinese wild silk indus- 
4 try, and the fabrics known as Shantung silk, pongee or Chefoo silk, are mostly pro- 
; 


duced in Chefoo, or assembled there by foreign and Chinese dealers for shipment to 

foreign countries. The production of¢Tussa or wild silk is largely a village industry. 
‘The cocoons are reared chiefly in portions of South Manchuria. The silk is reeled 

from the cocoons, spun and woven by hand on native looms by the peasantry. Silk 
filatures or factories for reeling the silk by machinery have been‘established at Chefoo, 

but the great bulk of the product is still produced by hand. 'The country people and 
villagers rear the cocoons and weave ‘the cloth, each bringing in their small lot of 
* woven silk which they sell to the dealers for shipment abroad. The manufacture of 
* straw braid is another large and important Shantung industry; this is also a ‘purely 
' village product, the braid which enters into the manufacture of straw hats being 
; woven into many patterns by the native‘peasantry in their homes and villages. 
4 
; 
E 
: 


Foreign goods entered for consumption at the port of Chefoo are much the same 
as for all the other ports of China, and exports consist of the same articles as are sent 
from Tsingtau. 


CHapter IV. 
Manchuria. 


DAIREN AND SOUTH MANCHURIA. 


To adequately set forth the future possibilities for the development of economic 

and commercial opportunities in the vast country of Manchuria, would of itself 

require much space in a trade report; it is only possible at this time to point out what 

has been done within the past ten years, chiefly by the South Manchurian Railway, 

and what is now going on, and the future outlook for the territory. After the Russo- 

Japanese war in 1905, Japan acquired under the treaty of Portsmouth all the rights 

previously held by Russia in South Manchuria, including Port Arthur, the port and 

town of Dairen which under Russian administration was called “ Dalney,” the South 
Manchurian Railway, and the leased territory composing the railway zone, The pro- 

gress which has taken place within this extensive area since the beginning of J apanese 

occupation, and in the development of agriculture, industry and trade in the interior 

and at the port of Dairen, is truly remarkable, and is a demonstration of what might 

be accomplished in any part of China under proper administration and encouragement. 

It is of course to be understood that the advancement so plainly to be seen has been 

‘brought about entirely through and by the activities of the Japanese, and is Ag doubt 
largely in the interests of Japan, and Japanese shipping and trade; Ba ess the 

fact remains that the whole of South Manchuria has greatly advanced both in an 

-agricultural and industrial sense within the past ten years; and if J apaness eye 
_ has benefited as it surely has, so have also the Chinese farmers and traders within the 
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territory prospered as never before in their history. The Japanese have done for 
South Manchuria much more than the Russians had done in the same length of time, 
and what China by itself never would have done, at least within the life of the present 
generation. : 

Manchuria is a vast tract of land comprising the three Chinese provinces of 
Mukden, Kirin and Amur, and extends between latitude 88°. 48/ and Hd°es07 INeit 
is bounded on the north by Siberia, east by Siberia and Korea, south by Korea and 
west by Mongolia. The area of Manchuria is estimated to be about 363,000 square 
‘miles, and its population 19,000,000. The country is very sparsely populated, par- 
ticularly the northern provinces, while in the south the population is more dense and 
is said to be increasing due to immigration from the older provinces of China. For 
purposes of trade, Manchuria can be said to be divided into two areas: South Man- 
churia, which is contiguous to Japan and China, and to the seaports of those countries 
and the South Manchurian Railway; and North Manchuria, which comes. more 
directly under the influence of Vladivostok and the ‘Chinese Eastern Railway and the 
Amur river. For the above reasons this port will»be more directly concerned with the 
trade of South Manchuria and the opportunities which are presented within this - 
extensive territory; for North Manchuria is in more direct relation with Siberian 
trade, and its requirements will more probably be met through the port of Vladivostok 
than by way of Shanghai and Dairen. 


THE PORT OF DAIREN. 


The leased territory of Kuantung, wherein Port Arthur and Dairen are situated, 
fell to Japan at the close of that country’s war with Russia in 1905. Previous to that 
event the Russians, observing the unsuitability of Port Arthur as an ice-free com- 
mercial port, had already opened the port under the name of “ Dalney,” meaning in 
the Russian language “ Far away ”’—presumably far from the capital of Russia, the 
then St. Petersburg. / 

To the Russians therefore belong the credit for the inception and early develop- 
ment of this rather remarkable commercial port, which within the memory of the 
present generation and in the space of a few years took rank as one of the chief 
shipping ports of Eastern Asia. Although Russia had only acquired the territory 
in 1898, the plans for the new city on the shores of Talien bay had been drawn up 
and considerable progress had been made in laying out streets and other develop- 
mental measures by the year 1900. As early as this date waterworks and electric 
light installation had made considerable progress, residences were constructed for the 
engineers, and a large hotel was in course of erection. The city was planned by the 
Russians on most modern lines, the main outline being that the streets should all 
radiate from a central square in every direction, and encircling the square would be 
erected the various public and municipal buildings pertaining to the port. This plan 
was ultimately carried out; and since the occupation of the city by the Japanese the 


main outlines have been further developed, and several handsome buildings have ° ~ 


already been erected, including what is probably the finest and best hotel in all the 
East. Other public buildings are at present under way, all facing the central square. 

It was, however, the development of the harbour and docks and other shipping 
facilities with which the Russian Government was chiefly concerned. 

The city not being fortified, early fell to the Japanese in the war of 1904-05, and 
upon the final occupation of the whole of the leased territory, both Port Arthur and 
Dalney passed to the latter nation. The name of Dalney was then changed to Dairen, 
meaning in the Japanese language, “Great connections.” The selection was happily 
made, for, as will be seen later, Dairen is destined to be a port of great connections 
between a large portion of the Far East and the European Continent. 
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One of the most valuable assets acquired by the Japanese within the leased terri- 
tory, and the greatest factor in the development and prosperity, and indeed the life of 
the Port of Dairen, has been and is the South Manchurian Railway. This railway 
was originally built by the Chinese Eastern Railway Company (Russian and Chinese) 
during 1900 and 1901, to form an arm of, the great Trans-Siberian route from Europe 
to the Far Hast. It was then constructed on the Russian gauge of 5 feet, which was 
converted during the progress of the Russo-Japanese war to the J apanese gauge of 
3 feet 6 inches in order to be adapted to the rolling stock sent over from Japan. By 
the treaty at the close of the war the Japanese Government acquired from Russia the 
main line from Changchun to Port Arthur, together with its branch lines, and all the 
rights, privileges and properties attaching thereto, including the coal mines. As a 
result, the South Manchurian Railway Company was organized in 1906, under the . 
auspices of the Imperial Japanese’ Government, with an authorized capital of 
yen 200,000,000 (£20,000,000), divided into one million shares of yen 200 each, half of 
which is owned by the Japanese Government. 


LENGTH OF SOUTH MANCHURIAN RAILWAY. 


Measured by Canadian standards, the South Manchurian Railway is not of grea 
mileage, the length of the various portions being :— ; 


Miles. 

DAairenmatOnenanechun—main- line. 7%. oo. aka elo eee eee 437°5 
SARC Ma bO MI OL Ge AD UN UT SB as ocd o: ae Mec ay tera” bale: SA MERIC oe ane ae oa oa 
4 TINUE) 1G a 2 8 0 athe A a Ae NI conii Be Be OT AN ag Sg nh aie) 

a ISH UAMeOAL MINES sts) 4). e's. el eee ee ene 30°8 
RVING TIE COLA TIGA Agel e smote. ose) ile, Suh Bhosy soci ea inlle Lee ee etega a a 170-7 
| €84°2 


Under Russian administration Port Arthur was the Southern terminus, and the 
main line proceeded from that port to Changchun; but under the Japanese the main 
line now extends from Dairen to Changchun, and the road to Port Arthur is made a 
branch line. The importance of the South Manchurian Railway is not so much 
centred in its mileage length as in the part which it is playing in forming one of the 
links of a great transcontinental railway route, and the opening up to commerce of a 
port and territory which twenty years ago possessed no foreign trade whatever. 


- SOUTH MANCHURIAN RAILWAY INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES. 


Apart from its activity as a great railway and steamship corporation, the South 
Manchurian Railway Company has vigorously taken up the investigation of the 
resources and products of the territory within which the line operates. In the further- 
ance of this scheme industrial laboratories have been established at Dairen, and original 
research work is being carried on by staffs of experts in each department. 

The investigations which are proceeding at the present time are the following, the 
-central laboratory being arranged under eight divisions: (1) General Affairs; (2) 
Analysis; (3) Applied Chemistry; (4) Tussah Filature (Wild Silk) ; (5) Dyeing ; 
(6) Porcelain and Ceramics; (7) Distilling; and (8) Electro Chemistry and Hygiene. 


OTHER ENTERPRISES. 


Steamships——The South Manchurian railway operates a direct steamship service’ 
to Shanghai, twice a week each way, in connection with the passenger service of their 
railway and the Siberian route to Europe. These steamers are well-appointed, fast 
and commodious, and if sailing direct, make the passage from Shanghai to Dairen in 
thirty-six hours. In addition, the company operates a fleet of coal steamers which ply 
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to all Far Eastern ports in connection with their extensive coal mines at Fushun, as 
well as a considerable fleet of coasting steamers which are engaged principally in the 
waters of North China and Korea. 

Hotels-—By the far-seeing enterprise of the railway company hotels, among the 
finest in the East, have been established at Dairen, Port Arthur, Mukden and Chang- 
chun. Thus in a desolate country where a very few years ago the best a traveller 
could find in the way of a hotel was a very wretched Chinese inn, there have sprung 
up hotels at all four places, furnishing accommodation rivalling that to be obtained in 


any of the older ports of China and Japan. 


PRODUCTS OF SOUTH MANCHURIA. 


Although the climate of South Manchuria is not unlike many portions of Canada, 
yet notwithstanding this the products of the two countries are not quite the same. — 
This is probably not entirely due to soil and climate, but may be\the result of special- 
ization in certain cereals and absence of experimentation with other products. But 
without doubt there seems to éxist some peculiar condition in either the soil or 
climate or rainfall or acclimatization of South Manchuria which has a beneficial effect 
on certain crops, notably. beans, millet and Kaoliang, not possessed by other countries. | 
The cultivation of soya beans has been attempted in almost every agricultural country, 
but in none has great success attended the experiment, yet in South Manchuria this 
crop has flourished for many years. | 

Leaving the consideration of this product to follow other and less known indus- 
tries of this territory will first be reviewed. It is well to point out that South Man- 
churia is entirely an agricultural country. The people have been farmers for many 
generations, farming their land under the most primitive and laborious conditions. 
Those old conditions still exist to a very large extent, and considerable time is likely 
to pass before any great change will take place; but the efforts which-the South 
Manchurian Railway Company are putting forth, and the experimentations which 
they are engaged in, not only in connection with the industrial laboratories mentioned 
above, but in their nursery farms, must finally show results. The railway company 
has established eleven such farms at different points along the line for the experimen- 
tal growing of grains, vegetables, flowering plants, afforestation, ete. All such enter- 
prises must eventually be of much assistance to the Manchurian farmer, and gradually 
induce him to adopt other methods than those now in vogue, and must generally tend 
to improve his condition. 


SOIL AND CLIMATE. 


The soil on the Ashino plain and all along the Sungari basin is of black earth 
and rich yellow clay, and, although most fertile, is as yet nearly all virgin soil. What 
has been cultivated produces abundant and magnificent crops, the principal being 
wheat, barley, oats, beans, peas, sorghum, millet, maize, tobacco, indigo, flax, sesamum, 
and hemp. Vegetables—comprising potatoes, onions, carrots, turnips, cabbages, 
cucumbers, melons, tomatoes, and radishes—are extensively cultivated, while beetroot, 
for making sugar and spirits, is grown in large quantities. Wild flowers grow in pro- 
fusion, more especially lilies of the valley, violets and tulips. Fruit trees in a wild 
state, such as pear, apple, and nut trees, grow on the banks of the rivers and lakes, 
but the most common tree found is the willow. Big trees, such as the poplar, ash, and 
elm, are mainly to be found round villages. 

The climate is severe, but at the same time very healthy and bracing. The position 
of North Manchuria, with the Pacific ocean on one side and the steppes of Central 
Asia on the other, accounts in some measure for its climatic changes and frequent 
winds. The maximum average temperature is 64° Fahrenheit, and the minimum 11°. 
The summer average is 81°, and this is felt more keenly owing to moisture; but the 
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really hot weather only lasts some six weeks at most. In winter the thermometer 
goes down to 35° F. below zero. The rainfall average of the year (seven months) is 485 
millimetres, and during the rainy season in J uly and August the monthly average fall 
is 180 millimetres. Spring, which begins in April, is short; summer may be said to 
last until the middle of August; and winter begins in the early part of November. 
The snow which falls during the cold weather does not remain long on the ground 
and is quickly dispersed by the winds. The river Sungari opens to navigation at 
about the end of April, and ice forms on it at the beginning of November. 


MANCHURIAN TRADE, 


< ate growth of Manchurian trade is shown in the following table for the five years 
12-16 :— 


; Import. Export. Total. 
Year. Taels. | Taels. Taels. 
iI bolas 94,640,621 89,309,545 183,950,166 
OWES Rss 99,149,138 99,765,241. 198,914,379 
i eePMOeO TeR  F  k s 97,824,808 93,242,581 191,067,389 
LISS 8 I SA ae 5. eae ae 90,359,860 109,606,999 199,966,859 
STL ie 0 SIGe e 105,379,367 112,203,901 217,583,268 


The foreign trade of Manchuria is carried on through the following eleven places: 
Aigun, Sansing, Manchouli, Harbin, Suifenho, Lungchingtsun, Hunchun, Antung, 
Tatungkow, Dairen and Newchwang. 

The most important of these places is Dairen, through which 50 per cent of the 
whole trade of the country passed in 1917. In direct foreign trade Darien ranks next 
to Shanghai of all the ports of China, exceeding both Tientsin and Hankow. Next 
in importance come Antung, Newchwang and Harbin, the last being the great Russian 
eity in North Manchuria. 


TRADE OF DAIREN IN 1917. 


The direct foreign trade of Dairen, the principal port of Manchuria, in 1917 
amounted. to Haikwan taels 110,204,371, as follows :—. 
; Haikwan Taels. 


63,181,630 
47,023,741 


IN@GERLOreION. IINPOLtS sc vic). 5) ra, sacs else tae a momen 
Exports to foreign countries and Hong Kong.. 


110,204,271 


Imports consists chiefly of cotton cloth, sheetings, shirtings, drills, etc., cotton 
yarn, metals, sugar, kerosene, cigarettes, matches, wheat flour, and many other com- 
modities. . 

Principal Imports (1917). 


Haikwan Taels. 


Cotton cloth, sheetings, shirtings, drills, etc.. .. 1,944,000 
GOL OR PEITItS..) 4. oa ee oe worl oe ee em gees 260,000 
Other cotton goods.. . 3,748,000 


Cotton yarn and thread... .. .- 21 e+ ee ee ee ee te ee te ee ne 1,000,000 
Mool.and cotton union cloth... 0. 3% <2 de wee ws 8 ey es se ae 750,000 


Woollen cloth... .. .. ++ «+ «= 850,000 
Tron and steel and metals... 6,788,000 
Gunny bags.. .. sien 3,200,000 
Rice.. Me arene 1,223,000 
Cigarettes.. ater 
Coffee (raw).. «+ - : 

Electrical material. . 1,267,000 
Flour.. Reon oe 750,000 
TLeather.. .. «- 2,500,000 
Kerosene oil.. 3,000,000 
Shoes and boots... .«. . 1,474,000 
Shooks for barrels.. .. ne 
Underclothing.. a 
Socks, cotton.. ee 
SOAD Mee ee ae ee re A 

Suen brown and white.. . 3,000,000 
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Principal Exports (1917). 


Haikwan Taels. 


2 19,866,000 
ee Cee 7,535,000 
Hedi ot, fie .. 16,575,000 
Keohane nae miele cos 2,000,000 
Maize. . ee a hale Se ERNE A es ae EO OR ore. cts: as © 700,000 
UGA thew ec eh She 3 op tt Bo chee agie teen Wise wagers tv Car Aotearoa ae ioe ae 422,000 — 
Qtr tease Se ae ea ee es recy ety set. Oat fi PME he Cos ahs omer Olay Sd) 2,700,000 
FORO ees nce ere ae tas oe atl gk GldBe i ae) Ganon cb eee erred oa ame eat Ot aires 532,000 
Grass cloth. . OD TEE EER MES Vase ere Sao Ray te OOe er mel ae cee a ea 
Ort, ground hut. SA ee RT Sra oe Beare iris e Mee On Ba oiom og te 340,000 

See WOOK i 5 « See 2. viens Bh asin tls ash ose geet Oks Weak ere 560,000 
Seeds, hemp, lin seed, sesamum, CEO LY 5 DAN UO ie SES Ai, 1,355,000 
Silk “raw, wilds 3% tach ese ee tas i el ee ee 1,700,000 Ms 
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JAPAN'S FAVOURABLE POSITION IN MANCHURIA. 


That Japan enjoys certain special privileges in the markets of Manchuria is well 
known, and probably 80 per cent of the total trade of the territory passes through 
Japanese hands. Japanese shippers obtain redueed rates on railway and steamship 
lines, which, while applying to all shippers alike, can only be taken advantage of by 
the Japanese; and also, controlling as they do the railway, postal, telegraphic and 
banking facilities of the country they are thus placed in a much more advantageous 
position than the merchants of other nationalities. Under certain treaty agreements 
with China all goods entering Manchuria by way of Antung, the border town between 
the latter and the Japanese possession of Korea, are Beas by a reduction of one- 
third in the regular customs duty. 

This reduction applies to the goods of all countries, but Japan is the only one 
that is in a position to take advantage of the privilege. British and American goods 
for consumption in China are received almost entirely at Shanghai and Tientsin, from 
which ports they enter Manchuria either by way of Dairen, Newchwang or Mukden; 
to send the goods by way of Japan and Korea in order that they might pass through 
the port of Antung, entails more time and expense than would be saved through th 
reduction of customs duties, so this route is very seldom chosen. In addition to the 
above, Japan enjoys many natural advantages which other nationalities cannot hope 
to obtain—such as familiarity with all the markets, and a system of barter in Japanese 
commodities in exchange for Manchurian produce; extended credits through the 
assistance of Japanese banks, and a general aggressive policy in pushing Japanese 
goods wherever possible. This policy not only prevails throughout the whole of Man- 
churia, but extends into inner or eastern Mongolia; and the further extension of 
branch lines of the South Manchurian railway into the latter territory, must go far 
to increase Japanese trade influence throughout all this great country. 


CHAPTER VY. 


Transportation in China. 


One of the greatest, if not the greatest, needs of China is adequate transporta- 
tion. For some reasons which practical men cannot explain, China had not—even 
up to the present day—ever provided her people with roads. The ancient Romans 
constructed roads in every country they occupied, but the Chinese never have. It is 
only another illustration of the absence of all altruistic spirit among the Chinese 
people—an indifference to the needs and advantages of the common people, and lack 
of enterprise and public spirit. The ancient Chinese possessed a remarkable faculty 
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for building walls and getting behind them, but had no desire to open up their country 
by improved methods of communication. Hence it is that vehicular traffic in China 
is almost non-existent, and confined entirely to the northern and western districts. 

The so-called post and courier routes which are kept more or less under Govern= 
ment inspection and protection, and extend for long distances beginning at the capital, 
Peking, and traversing the vast country in different directions in order to pass through 
other important cities, are mostly merely footpaths, and nothing on wheels could pass 
over them, but instead a continuous stream of pack animals, ponies, mules, donkeys 
and oxen, chair-bearers, wheelbarrows and men on foot, but more numerous than all 
the patient Chinese coolie. The burdens which these latter carry for long distances 
are appalling. These so-called roads are supposed to be kept in repair by the local 
officials of the districts through which they pass, but as there is no inspection and 
never sufficient money spent upon them, most of the roads are in a wretched condition 
and almost impassable in the bad seasons of the year. 


CHINESE RIVERS AND WATERWAYS. 


Fortunately for China this country possesses a large number of navigable rivers, 
great and small, and a wonderful system of canals, creeks and streams, on all of which 
the commerce of the country finds its way to the markets. This is particularly the 
case in the central and southern parts of the country, in the great basin of the Yangtze 

and other rivers. There is also the Grand Canal which traverses the country north 
and south, from Hangchow in Chekiang province to Tientsin, a distance of 900 miles 
Taking all together, there is no other country so well provided with waterways as 
China, which in the absence of railways and other roads is a fortunate thing for the 
country. The value of the traffic carried on these streams, canals and ‘small rivers is 
enormous. The towns are all built upon canals as they would be on roads in other 
countries, and the life on the waterways is always busy and full of interest. 


THE YANGTZE RIVER. 


The principal river of China, the Yangtze, is one of the three greatest rivers of 
the world. , This river takes its rise in the mountains of Thibet, and flowing in an 
easterly direction enters the sea by a wide mouth and delta at Shanghai. It is navig- 
able from Shanghai by well-appointed river steamers and ocean craft of fairly deep 
draught to Hankow, a distance of 600 miles. In this portion it passes through three 
of the richest provinces of China, and the important cities and treaty ports of Chin- 
kiang, Nanking, Wuhu and Kiukiang. For eight months of the year—that is from 
April to December—ocean-going ships of deep draught can safely proceed up and down 
stream and dock at Hankow. ‘The other four months—December to March—is the 
season of low water, and ships of over 9 feet draught cannot safely navigate the river. 
The distance from Shanghai to Hankow by water routes is roughly 600 miles. The 
up-river passage takes from 72 to 84 hours and the downward trip about 60 hours. 

The Upper Yangtze—Beyond Hankow the river still proceeds, but becomes of: 
less depth and more difficult to navigate the further one ascends. Steamers of shallow 
draught regularly sail from Hankow to Ichang, 400 miles up the river, passing some 
important towns on the way. Thus the Yangtze river is navigable by excellent steamers 
for over 1,000 miles from Shanghai into the heart of China. Above Ichang the famous 
gorges of the Yangtze are met, the dangers in negotiating which are not surpassed on ~ 
any other river in the world, and yet notwithstanding these dangers, all the commerce 
of the vast province of Szechuen, with its population of 60,000,000 people, must pass 
*n and out through the gorges and rapids of the Upper Yangtze, beyond Ichang to 
‘Chunking. 

; THE WEST RIVER. 


The West river is the great river of South China. It rises im the province of 
‘Yunnan and enters the sea by several mouths, forming the Canton Delta. ‘It is navig- 


Cargo Junks being hauled through the rapids. 


~ 


A cargo junk descending the rapids through the gorges of the Upper Yangtze; the only high- 
way to Szechuen Province and its 60,000,000 people. 


& 
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able by steamers of deep draught for 300 miles, and for several hundred miles by junks 
and native boats. The West river serves for the transportation of the vast trade of 
Southern China with Canton and Hong Kong, in the same manner as the Yangtze does 
for Shanghai and Mid-China. 

) THE YELLOW RIVER. 


Unfortunately the northern portion of China is not so well provided with water 
transportation as the southern and central districts. The largest river in the north 
is the Hwang-Ho or Yellow river. This river is commonly known as China’s sorrow, 
for almost annually it overflows its banks, and floods and disaster are the result. Tt 
has changed its course several times within the ages, finding a different outlet to the 
sea each time. It is 2,700 miles in length, but is only navigable in parts and at certain 
seasons of the year. The Wei-Ho, a tributary of the Yellow river, flowing from the 
south, is of some importance; this river is navigable for small boats for a distance of 
400 miles. | 

The Pei-Ho connects :Tientsin with the sea, which it enters near Taku Bar; this 
river is navigable for coasting steamers and ships of light tonnage in the summer 
months, but is frozen over from December to March. Other important rivers in the 
west and central portions of China are the Han and the Min, both important streams 
flowing through rich country and used as a means of transportation for vast quantities 
of native products and the exchange of commodities between the numerous cities and 
towns along their course. ‘ 


THE GRAND CANAL OF CHINA. 


.This rather remarkable waterway is fully described in almost every book upon 
travel in China that has yet appeared. In truth there is little that is remarkable about 
it, only its great antiquity. It was begun in the 5th century B.C. and probably fol- 
lows a natural continuation of different small rivers, lakes and streams. It passes 
through a comparatively level country and crosses in its course several rivers, the 
Yellow, the Wei, and the Yangtze. At only one point in its course are there any 
locks, and those not of much height. The total length of the Grand Canal is 900 
miles. Its course is almost directly north and south through some of the most fertile 
provinees of China. The traffic upon the canal is of great volume and value, for it is 
the direct cross-country highway from South China to the northern provinces and the 
capital. Since the inauguration of steam power in this country, steam launches are 
to be found in all these interior waterways; they are fitted up as native passenger boats 
outside and in, and also act as tow boats, towing other passenger boats or barges behind, 
house boats of private parties or Chinese officials, their families and servants, and 
cargo boats. ‘These launch companies are to be found in every town on the canals 
_ and rivers. They. ply between one large city or market town and another, two or 
three hundred miles away or less as it may be. Tt is not an uncomfortable way of 
travelling, to have one’s house-boat attached to one of these tows or trains as they are 
called, and it is an excellent way for a traveller to see real China. Manchurian rivers 


are rather unimportant, and so will not be described. 
CARTS, WHEEL BARROWS, COOLIES. 


Notwithstanding this great network of rivers, streams and canals which the 
Chinese make use of to the fullest extent in transporting goods, and the few railways 
that have yet been built, there are many portions of the country far removed from 
water communication, and in which railways have not yet appeared. ‘To transport 
goods to and from these districts required the employment of other means. The 
Peking cart is about the only wheeled vehicle drawn by animals that is in use. The 
Peking cart is much in vogue in northern and western China. ‘It will carry about a 
ton of grain or hides, and as much wool as can be piled upon It. Tits often drawn 
by a most nondescript team; a pony, a mule, an ox, and a donkey are not infrequently 


seen harnessed to the same cart. 


The Peking Cart. 


Wheelbarrows in China. 
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Wheel ‘Barrows are also in general use in many parts of China. The Chinese 
A ee has a large wheel placed fairly in the centre of the machine, the weight 
° i : oad being thus ,almost wholly upon the vehicle. Great loads are carried for 
ong distances on wheel barrows; if the load is very heavy, another coolie or a small 
boy or fa donkey may help by pulling. 


ss ansport Coolies.—Of all the methods of land transportation in China except- 
ing that by railway, probably the volume of goods carried by coolies exceeds that of 
any other. Chinese coolies are 'to be met with in every part of the country, and upon 
all the routes of travel.. A line of fifty or a hundred coolies may be seen on any high- 
Way, Swinging along with a box ‘of tea suspended from each end of a bamboo carried 
from the shoulder, or it may be boxes of soap, or bags of flour, or even bricks. As he 
goes along he sings a monotonous chant or utters a number of distinctive grunts, 
which is repeated in unison by all the party. If the load is heavy two coolies carry it, 
suspended from a bamboo: pole from the shoulder of each. A single coolie will carry 
150 pounds in this way all day long, and for a short distance 200 pounds. They travel 
great distances often over mountainous and rough country, and earn from 15 to 20 
cents C.C. per day. | 


PACK ANIMALS, 


Ponies, mules and camels are much employed as pack animals, the latter only in 
the north, northwest, and Mongolia. Ponies and mules carry from 150 to 300 pounds 
according to the size and condition of the animal and the nature of the roads. Camels 
in North China can carry 600 or 700 pounds. Native products—wool, furs and skins, 
musk, gold and silver, medicines and medical roots, and a multitude of other things— 
are brought into China by camel caravan from Thibet, Northwest Kansu, Chinese 
Turkestan, and Mongolia; and foreign and Chinese goods are sent to those countries 
in-the same manner. Camel caravans start from Kalgan to cross the Gobi desert to 
Russian Mongolia and Siberia, taking fifty days to make the journey. Previously 
they outfitted at Peking or Feng Tai, but since the completion of the Peking-Kalgan 
Railway, caravans end and start now at Kalgan or beyond, and do not traverse the 
Nankow Pass as they formerly did. . 

j 


RAILWAYS IN CHINA, 


If China is deficient in modern highways, she is no less deficient in railways. In 
this vast country, as large as the United States and with a population four times as 
great, there are only about 6,000 miles of railway, or less than one mile to 50,000 
persons. Canada has 40,000 miles to serve a population of less than 9,000,000, which 
means one mile of railway to every 200 persons. These figures are sufficient to show 
what a great opportunity exists in this country for railway enterprise and develop- 
ment. In the great western province of Szechuen, with a population of 60,000,000, 
there is as yet not a single mile of railway; and in the vast central plain, which com- 
prises six or seven provinces and supports a population of 130,000,000 people, prac- 
tically no railways have yet been constructed. Railway development is one of the 
‘greatest needs of China, and the Chinese Government is awakening to a knowledge of 
this fact, and is disposed to encourage the enterprise and to grant concessions to foreign 
financial groups in many parts of China, wherever such concessions do not conflict 
with the interests of other concessionaries. In respect to railway enterprise, China 
possesses a great advantage over the United States and Canada. In our country we 
were obliged to construct railways in new and undeveloped territory, in order to induce 
people to come in and occupy the land, while in China the people are already here; 
all the old prejudices which formerly existed against this new innovation have dis- 
appeared, and wherever a railway now goes it is welcomed and liberally patronized. 
For ages millions of the people have been born and brought up in the remote provinces, 
towns aud villages; without means of transportation they have never been able to 
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travel far from their homes; they lived largely upon what they produced locally, for 
foreign goods were expensive and difficult to obtain. Thousands of them had never 
seen'a foreign man. The people of those various districts, from want of intercom- 
munication with the outside, have with time acquired a dialect of their 6wn, and can 
with difficulty be understood by people of other similar districts not very far removed 
from them. With the construction of railways this condition will gradually disappear. 
The well-to-do -and the merchants will travel further afield, they will visit the larger 
towns and cities, foreign goods will come in and native products go out without diffi- 
culty, and the people will not be satisfied with what they formerly were obliged to put 
up with, but will demand articles of foregn style and manufacture, 

| The railways at present in operation consist of the following lines, beginning at 

Shanghai :— ; 


Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo Railway—Shanghai to Hangchow, about 120 miles. 
Shanghat-Nanking Railway—Shanghai to Nanking, about 200 miles, 


Tientsin-Pukow Railway—tThis is a continuation of the Shanghai-Nanking line. 
Passengers from Shanghai to Tientsin cross the Yangtze river at Nanking t> Pukow 
on the north bank, and then proceed direct to Tientsin by the Pukow-Tientsin line. 
The iength of the line from Pukow to Tientsin is 627 miles. 


Peking-Hankow Railway—This line extends from Hankow to Peking, and is 755 
miles in length. All other railways, with the exception of three or four of short 
mileage, are operating in North China, the chief of those being :— 


The Imperial Railways of North China.—Peking to Mukden line. This railway 
extends from Mukden, the capital city of Manchuria, to Peking, the capital of China. 
The distance with branches is about 600 miles. 


Peking-Siuyuan Ratlway.—Peking to Kalgan, Tatung Fu and Fengchen, the latter 
outside the Great Wall; length, 250 miles. 

Of the total length of Chinese railways about 2,000 miles are in Manchuria. These 
comprise the Chinese Eastern Railway under Russian control, of,.a length of nearly 
1,100 miles, and the South Manchurian Railways which are owned by the Japanese, 
with a length of 700 miles. About 150 more miles consisting of three shore lines are 
in operation in Manchuria, and many other lines are planned, chiefly by Japanese. 
South of the Yangtze there are also several lines, some completed, others partially 
constructed, with a portion under operation. 


The Canton-Hankow Railway, which is under construction from Hankow, south 
to Canton, and when completed will have a length of 700 miles, is open for traffic from 
Hankow to Changsha, a distance of 220 miles. Now that the war is over this line will 
probably be pushed to completion all the way to Canton without delay, and will be a 
great boon to travellers in Mid-China who wish to visit the south, for it will not then 
be necessary to come to Shanghai in order to reach South China ports. With the 
completion of this line, there will also then be direct communication by railway 
between Hong Kong and Peking, and with Paris if necessary by way of the Siberian 
Railway. In South China, in the vicinity of Hong Kong and Canton, there are only | 
two important lines. The Canton-Kowloon Railway, 112 miles, connecting Hong Kong 
with Canton; and the Yunnan Railway, 290 miles, which operates in Yunnan province, 
is connected with the railways of French Indo-China. 


PROSPECTIVE RAILWAYS. : - yess meet hats Le 


Several concessions for other important railw ays have been granted by the Chinese. 
Government to certain financial, groups, all of which are for the present held, uP ser 
want of funds. The most important is the Szechuen Railway, granted: 00 49g gut OU 


Power Group.” This is to extend-from Hankow to Chungking, and thus. link China’s 
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largest and most populous province with Central China and the world’s markets. The 
construction of this line has been the dream of statesmen and financiers for nearly a 
generation. This great province, the largest in China, has a population of well over 
60,000,000, who as yet have no railway communication with the outside world; more- 
over the province is wonderfully productive and rich in all natural resources. “Hides 
and skins, vegetable tallow, gall nuts, tobacco, wheat and barley, maize, millet, buck- 
wheat, sesamum seed, rice, and fruit of different kinds such as apples, pears, walnuts, 
quinces and cherries are grown in abundance, and the extremely excellent grazing 
erounds permit of the breeding of large flocks of sheep and herds of ponies and cattle. 
Pigs thrive in abundance, the staple meat of the people being in fact pork. There 
would be offering for export the valuable mineral products, as well as cereals, hemp, 
horns, hides, ete., while the imports would be raw cotton, piece-goods, kerosene, cigar- 
ettes, and the hundred-and-one articles of European manufacture for which the Chinese 
have a predilection. Up to the present the important and growing trade of the prov- 
ince has been carried on under the utmost difficulties of transportation. Everything 
that goes in or comes out of that vast territory has either to be hauled through the 
rapids of the Yangtze gorges as before mentioned, or to be carried overland by men and 
animals over several ranges of hills and mountains. It is generally understood that 
the difficulties of constructing a railway in this territory would’ be considerable, and 
that the expense would be great. Several routes have been surveyed at different times 
by foreign and Chinese engineers, and it has recently been stated that a new route has 
been discovered, further north than any of the others, which is practicable and far less 
difficult than any previously surveyed. Another group of financial interests, known as 
the British and Chinese Corporation, have a concession for about 2,000 miles of new 
railway, part of which is for branches of existing lines. These lines are proposed to 
be constructed in the district lying between Shanghai and Hankow, south of the 
Yangtze. The Siems-Carey ‘Combination has also concessions for an extensive mileage 
of railways in some of the western and southern provinces. The Pauling Syndieate 
of London hold a concession for 600 miles of line in Kweichow province; and the 
Japanese have railway concessions in Manchuria and in Shantung province and else- 
where in China. But at the moment practically no construction is going on for want 
of money. 


CuHaptTer VI. 
Agricultural Production in China. 


Probably no other country in the world produces such a numerous and diverse 
list of agricultural products as China. In the northern districts everything that is 
usually grown in the temperate zone is cultivated, as well as certain other crops peculiar 
to China only. Each of the following cereals, pulse, grains and roots, flourish in the 
northern districts of China and Manchuria, and are profitably cultivated over a large 
area of country. Wheat, barley, buckwheat, maize, kaoliang, millet, beans of many 
kinds, ground nuts, sugar beets and mangolds; pumpkins and melons grow to large 
size, and excellent apples, pears and grapes are to be found in the markets; and the 
rearing of wild silk cocoons is a large and profitable business. Further south in the val- 
ley of the Yangtze, the cultivation of tea and silk are ancient industries, cotton is also 
a most valuable product, wheat is cultivated as far south as the Yangtze, rice and beans 
being other important crops; this district also produces several kinds of oil-bearing 
seeds and many varieties of China grass, hemp and other fibres. Farther south rice 
is the principal crop, tea, silk and fibres being also of much importance. In the more 
tropical southern country rice is still the principal cereal, and numerous fruits such 
as oranges, limes, bananas, mangoes, figs, and dates flourish. This portion also pro-. 


duces numerous kinds of reeds, fibres and grasses suitable for furniture, matting, etc. 
The sugar cane is also cultivated. 


Agriculture in China: Ploughing. 
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It is estimated that 75 per cent of the great population of China derive their liye- 
lihood directly or indirectly from the cultivation of the land, and can therefore be 
classed as agriculturists or farmers. Farming, however, it quite a different matter 
from what it is in Canada or the United States. In China so many people are obliged 
to obtain their living off the land, that small holdings are necessary in order that there 
may be enough land to go round. In this country a five-acre lot would be considered 
a large holding, so from this small plot of land the most intensive form of farming 
must be practised, in order that the holder and his family may live. He must endeavour 
to produce three crops a year; a summer crop of rice, an autumn crop of beans or 
turnips, and a winter crop of wheat, which ripens in May, and the land made ready 
again for the rice crop. If his land is too high for rice, the farmer may grow a little 
cotton or some mulberry trees; with the leaves of the latter the family will feed a few 
silk worms and cultivate some cocoons. They will also keep a pig and some chickens 
and ducks, to help out the family expenses. The only draught animal will be a buffalo 
- or a small ox for ploughing, and his-farming implements will be most primitive. By 
every one working every day in the year, the farmer may be able to support his family © 
and keep out of debt. In this manner is farming conducted by millions of people over 
the greater portion of this country. It will therefore be seen the small chance there 
is for the sale of agricultural machinery in a country where farming is carried on in 
the manner described. 


SOME PECULIAR CHINESE PRODUCTS. 

Apart from such staples as tea, silk and cotton, there are a number of agricultural 
products which are peculiar to China, or have been utilized in China in a different 
manner than in other countries; and among those products are the numerous oil-pro- 
ducing seeds. | 

The cultivation of various kinds of seeds for the oil which they contain has been 
an important and widespread industry in China for a long period of time. ~The 
Chinese have never engaged in the dairying industry, and milk, butter and cheese 
have never entered into their domestic economy as articles of food. On the other 
hand, they have made a wide use of the oils which are to be obtained from many forms 
of seeds, and such oils are freely employed by them in the preparation of their foc. 

The wonderful advances which have been made in organic chemistry within recent 
years, whereby the utilization of vegetable oils and fats not only in the arts but in the 
production of articles of food, has opened up a demand in foreign countries for all 
such products, and therefore the rapid growth of China’s export trade in such lines 
has been somewhat phenomenal. aie 

The oil-bearing products above referred to are numerous and varied, and may be 
classed as edible and industrial, although many of the varieties which are edible are 
also extensively employed in the industrial arts; others can only be used for indus- 
trial purposes and cannot be utilized as food. . 

The following list of seeds comprise all those in which an export trade is done 
with foreign countries. There are several other varieties from which the Chinese 
extract the oil for their own use, but not in sufficient quantities for export abroad. 


Edible.—Rape seed and oil, sesamum seed and oil, cotton seed and oil, ground 
nuts and ground-nut oil, beans, bean cake, bean oil. f 


Industrial only —Wood oil; vegetable wax, vegetable tallow. 
All such products now meet with an increasing demand in the’markets of the 
world’ “Apart from these purely agricultural and vegetable commodities, a large export 
trade is also carried on in animal products of different kinds, notably hides and skins, 
goat and dog skins, sheep’s wool, goat and camel’s hair, pig’s bristles, sausage casings, 


animal tallow, ete., and a very large business is done in fresh and dried eggs and 
other egg products. 


Zz 
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FARMING IN MANCHURIA. 


The portion of China in which farming operations more nearly approach to Cana- 
dian methods is in Manchuria, and yet they are still very far behind, and scarcely 
less primitive than in the other parts of the country. Here, however ie farm hold- 
ings are much larger, for the territory is more sparsely Dopulated. Mone deanaht 
animals are employed in farming operations, and it would seem that, if ome 
introduced, agricultural machinery might be more frequently sold and weed Due es 
climatic conditions there are not the same opportunities for a diversity of crops as 


& 


Harrowing. 
Observe the team ; a donkey and small ox. j 


farther south, and one crop or two at the most are all that can be got off the land in 
one season. The staple cereals are kaoliang, maize, millet, wheat and beans. In a 
report upon agriculture in Manchuria, published by the Bank of Chosen, we find the 
following statistics, the figures being for 1915 and referring to the three Manchurian 
provinces. 


Cultivated Farmers. Average Area 
Land. Families. People. pec T amily. 
Acres. Acres. 
EVIUINCCLGI Meter REE cre an eect os. ete hs, 8 6,650,065 1,785,457 11,619,146 Be rtSs 
BEGIN eee OP for Fame ise eee. 9,030,417 689,473 5,053,481 ‘LSD 
JNTENUNE., 5 SC ee eee Ce 6,077,441 297,630 2,094,532 20°42 
ENO Galaree ewe nee hie tk Ss ts ld PSEC Tle 2a 2,772,560 18,767,159 7°85 


_ Jn this table it will be observed that the southern province of Mukden contains 
60 per cent of the total population of the country, and that the farm holdings for each 
family are no greater than in the older portions of China; and that Amur province 
(the northernmost) contains the smallest population, and consequently the farm hold- 
ings per family are the,greatest. The best farm lands are found in the northern proy- 
inces, in the basin of the Sunguri river. It is therefore probable that with greater 
railway facilities this district may rapidly fill up with people, for emigration is going 
on in that direction. 
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crop oF 1915. 


Mukden., Kirin. Amur. Total. “ 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
BS CAs i eels 52,449,992 33,790,347 16,496,886 102,647,185 
HeGiate Gin ces wae, 104,814,288 63,923,820 20,171,005 188,909,113 
VENUE Gemaea ie aes eee = teas 55,157,164 57,453,128 26,570,938 139,181,23 
Iie AS Spe Riek aad poe Be 30,747,263 12,752,423 4,592,102 48,091,788 
WV Cate oh. inde. vie coe 4,268,621 10,960,157 15,321,440 30,550,218 
‘Barley Re ool ee Os he 0 3,645,575 5,300,132 10,662,432 


PRODUCTS OF MANCHURIA. 


Of the different products of Manchuria, kaoliang is the most important to the 
people. This plant, which is a species of sorghum, somewhat resembles Western Indian 
corn. The seeds are sown in the spring and the plant, which produces a large hard 
stalk, grows to a height of 8 to 10 feet. The seeds, which are small and red when ripe, 
are developed on the very tip of the plant in the form of a crown or tassel. Kaoliang 
seed is the staple food of the great mass of the peasantry of the country, as is rice in 
Southern China. It is also fed to horses, cattle and pigs, and the stalks and leaves are 
used for firewood. In Manchurian domestic economy kaoliang is without doubt the 
most valuable of all the products of the country. A very strong and fiery spirit is also 
distilled from kaoliang seeds. The process of distillation is very simple, and large 
quantities are produced which are shipped to all parts of China. 


KAOLIANG SUITABLE FOR CANADA. 


The great value of this crop to Manchuria brings forth the thought that it might 
also be of much value as a field crop in certain portions of Western Canada, The 
climate of South Manchuria, where the plant flourishes and where it has been brought 
to its highest productive capacity, is not unlike that of Southern Alberta, and it would 
seem that experiments should be worth while in order to determine the suitability of 
kaoliang to the Canadian West. The plant ripens in Manchuria about the 1st of 
October; and travelling through that country in the autumn, one observes great fields 
vf this red plant which extend for miles in every direction. Ns 

It is planted in drills in the spring, and its cultivation does not seem to demand 
any greater attention than is called for in the case of ordinary crops. 


BEANS. 


While kaoliang is the field crop of greatest importance and value to the Man- 
churian farmers—for it is the chief food of the people—it is of far less importance to 
shippers, foreign merchants and manufacturers and the world at large, than the soya 
bean of that country. Soya beans are the great speculative product of South Man- 
churia, as wheat is of the Canadian West. The operations of the Dairen Produce 
Exchange are concerned with transactions in beans, the same as the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange is with wheat. Futures in beans are dealt in in the same manner as wheat 
or corn in Chicago, with the additional product bean cake as another speculative com- 
modity. 


BEAN OIL. 


Leaving the question of the cultivation of beans, which does not call for special 
notice, the manner of the extraction of the oil from the beans may be considered. 
For notwithstanding that wonderful properties have been attributed to soya beans, 
many of which are as yet commercially impracticable, the fact is that the oil is by 


far the most valuable property—the oil and the resultant bean cake from which the 
oil has been extracted. . 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN CHINA ae 


The soya bean is estimated to contain from 9 to 10 per cent of oil, and its 
extraction has been a leading industry in different parts of China for many years, 
but within recent times and at the present day the wonderful advances which have been 
made in organic chemistry, and the increased employment of oils and fats in the 
world’s industrial and domestic economy, have been the cause of vastly increasing 
the industry and output, and the product, which a few years ago was wholly consumed 
locally, now meets with a demand in all the markets of Europe and America. 


OIL MILLS. 


The method of extracting the oil from beans is still carried on in many districts by 
the old primitive mills with which the Chinese have been familiar for many years. 
In spite of the fact that large, modern steam-mills are in operation at different points, 
the great bulk of the oil produced in Manchuria is still being expressed from the 
beans by the old-fashioned mills. A description of the hand process of extraction 
was given in the Weekly Bulletin of July 10, 1916, as follows:— 

“The process of extracting the oil from the various seeds is still in many cases 
carried out in a very primitive manner. In all cases the seeds are first crushed into 
flakes resembling rolled oats. This is accomplished by heavy, narrow stone rollers 
working in a concrete bed, the motive power being either an ox or a mule which is 
blindfolded. The crushed seeds are next taken and placed in bamboo baskets or 
trays which are-set over large kettles of boiling water and steamed. The steaming 
process lasts only about fifteen minutes. The mass is then moulded into cakes within 
an iron band much the same as a cheese ring. Three or four of these rings, one 
iibove the other, are placed in the press, which is a very clumsy affair. Blocks of 
wood are then put between the rings and the top of the press, and wedges of hard- 
wood are driven between them; as the pressure forces down the cakes of seeds within 
the rings other blocks of wood are inserted and then other wedges driven in. Finally 
the cakes are compressed to a solid mass 24 inches in diameter and 4 inches thick. 
The oil having all been pressed out and gathered in a vessel beneath the press.” cae 

It now only remains to describe the operations of a modern oil mill, equipped 
with machinery and operated by steam power. 

The Nishin Bean Mill at Dairen is one of the latter. This mill crushes 180 tons 
of beans per day, representing 18 tons of oil and 6,000 pieces of bean cake. A Chinese 
mill adjoining, crushes 120 tons of beans daily, the output being 12 tons of oil and 
4,000 pieces of bean cake. This mill operates thirty-six steam presses, each press hold- 
ing thirteen rings, one above the other. 


METHOD OF EXTRACTION, 


~ 


The operation of a bean mill for extracting oil are extremely simple, and no 
’ complicated machinery is required. The beans are taken from the sacks as they come 
from the farmers. (1) They are first slightly heated; and (2) are then conveyed to 
steel rollers and pressed into flakes. (3) The flakes are put into a large kettle and 
covered with marsh grass or hay, and steam is turned on for ten or fifteen minutes. 
(4) This enables the flakes to be loosely moulded into cakes of the required size and 
weight. (5) The cakes are then placed in the press, twelve to fifteen in each press, 
one above the other. The presses are made of steel, and are very strong, particularly 
the top portion. Steam is turned on in each press from beneath, and pressure is 
~ exerted from below upwards. The oil is seen to trickle down the sides of the cakes and 
falls into a tank below, from which it is conducted by pipes beneath the floor to other 
storage tans. 
TRADE IN BEANS AND BEAN PRODUCTS. 


Total arrival of beans at Dairen during August, 1917.. .. .- 56,0945 tGee 
Total arrival from April 1, 1917, to August 31, 1917 (six 


298,28 05 
RELATOUUNCIUS: Pare: Sens Poke ee 
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From customs returns for the Port of Dairen for the year 1916 the total export 


trade of beans and bean products for that year were as follows :— 
Total Exports. 
Haikwan Taels. 


OATS su a EF BE i chee ee et ge ae ke OP ke ee 7,478,244 


Bes UNC Eay s, ce mocirc ockton oi bonus arcs arene Cor, Dane aay See ye toi eA amas Se ok ts 25,064,153 z 
ESOL eee en ER OE ESSE Oe eS 8,324,719 
40,867,116 


At an average exchange of 75 cents in that year, this represents about $30,000,000 
Canadian currency. Of the total exports of bean oil, with the exception of taels 65,000 
in value, which were shipped to other Chinese ports, all was sent to foreign countries, 
principally the United States. 


USES OF BEAN OIL. 


Bean oil is used for the manufacture of dynamite and high explosives, waterproof 
cloths, soaps, linoleum, margarine, paint, varnishes, toilet powders, lanterns, salad 
oils, lubricating oils, lamp oil, preserving sardines, and as a lard substitute. From the 
beans themselves can be made soups, meat substitutes, chocolate substitutes, coffee 
substitutes, macaroni preparation, flour, artificial milk, cheese, biscuits, sauce, meal 
for cattle, oileake and fertilizers. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE REGULATIONS. 


The following regulations respecting the quality of soya bean oil have recently 
been adopted by the New York Produce Exchange for transactions between 


members :— 
Soya Bean Oil. 


Section 6.—F air average quality, crude, shall be oil obtained from the soya bean by pres- 
sure, not extraction, and shall be fair average quality of the season, provided, however, that 
the free fatty acids shaJl not exceed 2 per cent (calculated as oleic acid), nor moisture and 
impurities one-half of 1 per cent. : 

Section 7.—Prime crude soya bean oil shall be free from water and settlings, and shall 
refine to a colour not deeper than 35 yellow and 9 red, and with a loss not to exceed 5 per cent 
with the use of caustic soda. If not prime, the buyer may reject. 

Section 8.—Crude soya bean oil, sold ‘“‘ basis 7 per cent refining loss,’ shall be free from 
water and settling, and refine to a colour not deeper than 85 yellow and 11 red, and with a loss 
not to exceed 7 per cent with the use of caustic soda, provided that any oil that refines with a 
greater loss than 7 per cent shall not be rejected but shall be reduced in price by a correspond- 
ing per cent in contract price of the oil. iS 

Section 9.—Extracted soya bean oil shall be sold on sample or guarantee with the designa- 
tion of the country of origin. 


OTHER MANCHURIAN PRODUCTS. 


Wheat.—Wheat is annually being cultivated in greater quantity over a large por- 
tion of South Manchuria, and the erection of new mills at different points throughout 
the territory has been the means of greatly reducing the imports of Shanghai flour, 
the customs returns for flour for 1916 being less than half of those for the preceding 
year. Little or no wheat is exported. The chief producing district is along the 
Sungari valley. Harbin is the leading market for wheat and flour in North Manchuria, 
and there are in that town and vicinity twenty-two modern flour mills, nearly all 
under Russian management. The output of these mills is mostly consumed in 


Eastern Siberia, while the mills at Tiehling go far to supply the needs of South 


Manchuria. 


. Barley and Buckwheat are cultivated; the former is crushed and the flour made 
into cakes. Barley is also used in the production of the ferment Chutze employed in 


the distillation of “Kaoliang” spirit. Buckwheat flour is made into a kind of 
macaroni. 
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Maize or Indian corn is quite largely cultivated, and within recent years a con- 
siderable export trade has developed in this product, principally with the United States. 
Maize quotations are regularly given on the Dairen Produce Exchange. 


Millet—Millet is a large and important crop in Manchuria. This plant develops 
: on a stalk about the height of wheat or oats, but there is no plant in Canada which 
quite corresponds with it. The seeds are very small like bird seed; it is made into 
porridge which is largely employed as an article of diet by the peasantry, and requires 


less cooking than kaoliang. It is doubtful if this plant would be of much value to 
Canadian farmers. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Business Methods in China. 


In seeking for trade with China, it must constantly be borne in mind that it is 
the Chinese consumer whose tastes must be catered to. The comparatively small 
foreign population in the country represents a proportionately small demand, which 
ean be easily and quickly-supplied, but it is the ever-increasing consumption of 
foreign goods by the native population which must determine the volume of the 
_ export trade with the country. 


DIRECT IMPORTERS. 


The foreign merchants in the large ports are the only direct importers, and prac- 
tically all exports also pass through the same hands. The Chinese merchant has not 
yet reached to the importance of a direct buyer or seller himself, and all his dealings 
with other countries are done through foreign firms or agents. His orders are booked 
either from samples or catalogues, and for many lines of goods, notably piece-goods, 
from well-known brands or chops. 


FOREIGN GOODS IN THE INTERIOR. 


Outside of a very few ports, there are no foreigners engaged in the retail trade 
in China; but wherever one goes in the interior, even in very smal] villages, he will 
find foreign’ goods of some description—cotton cloth, kerosene, cigarettes, sewing 
cotton, enamelled ware, needles, buttons and other smallwares—and in all the treaty 
ports native dealers carry quite large stocks of foreign goods, tinned, provisions and 
milk, wines and spirits, etc. 

The kerosene companies have their own stations in all the large towns, where a 
foreign manager usually resides, and from these points the surrounding district is 
supplied through native agents in the smaller places, the company only having direct 
dealings with very few parties. The latter in turn are responsible for the smaller 
dealers, who must purchase their supply. from the sub-agents and not: from the 
company direct. By employing this system, the company is spared a multiplicity 
of accounts which would be found difficult to control. Shy 

The cigarette companies conduct their business in the same manner, portioning 
each province off into districts under the control of a foreign agent, the actual 
distribution of their goods being in the hands of native sub-agents. These companies 
are very extensive advertisers, both by posters and handbills, and in distributing free 
samples of their cheaper brands of cigarettes, and at the New Year they issue large 
quantities of very attractive Chinese calendars. 

Sewing machines are distributed in much the same manner, a certain well-known 
company having quite an extensive sales organization throughout many of the 
provinces. Their machines being often sold on the hire-purchase system, a large and 
increasing business is being developed. 
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Commercial travellers and representatives of Shanghai firms who make periodic 
visits to the outports and into the interior are increasing year by year. The agents 
of foreign drug firms are constantly travelling and visiting interior cities, missions, 
hospitals, ete. Wine and spirit and provision dealers also have men making periodic 
trips throughout the country. Agents for patent medicines, hardware specialties, 
biscuits and other lines, now make regular tours through the interior cities and other 
treaty ports. Several special representatives for Englsh machinery are constantly 
travelling in different parts of the country, observing conditions for future trade and 
taking orders wherever possible. In this way the interior of China is being opened 
up to foreign trade, and foreign goods of some description are now to be found in all 
the treaty ports and in many far-away places. 


LANGUAGE. 


A knowledge of the native language, in order to do business successfully in China, 
while undoubtedly of use, is not absolutely necessary; in fact there are so many local 
dialects that it is almost impossible for any one to master many of them. The most that 
one can hope to do is to acquire a partial knowledge of the spoken language in the port 
wherein he conducts his business. The written characters are quite beyond the efforts 
of all but the very few. 

Many successful merchants have resided in China for years, and have never 
attempted to acquire a knowledge of the Chinese tongue, and the necessity for it is 
yearly diminishing. Young Chinese are leaving the schools and colleges yearly, all 
having a fairly good knowledge of English, and it is never difficult to find assistants 
and clerks who are able both to speak and write in that language. 


\ 


THE CHINESE COMPRADORE. 


This title represents a type of business man who has been much written about in 
relation to Chinese commercial methods, and even in China the term has rather a 
wide application. Suffice it to say, in respect to this important official, that no 
foreign business house can successfully conduct its affairs without the assistance of a 
compradore. 

The compradore is always a man of high business character. He is usually a man 
of wealth or commands wealth, and quite often is the descendent of a family of former 
compradores. In the case of a bank he is familiar with Chinese currency and finance. 
He fully understands the value of provincial and other currency and is an expert 
in exchange. He knows the standing and resources of all native banks and the quality 
of native commercial paper. He is in fact the Chinese manager of the ban‘, and is 
responsible to it in his transactions with their native customers. He holds the position 
through his character as a man of high financial standing as well as by heavy guaran- 
tees. 

In the case of a merchant, the compradore is in a somewhat different position, but 
here he also stands midway between his hong and their Chinese customers. He must 
know the standing of native firms in the interior. He must be in a position to know 
when certain contracts are going. He it is who meets customers from far-away 
provinces on their periodical visits to the port, to entertain them and to find out their 
mission. If government business is in prospect, such will require delicate and careful 
handling, and financial terms may need to be arranged. All such matters come within 
the province of the capable and resourceful compradore. 

Bank and other compradores are not infrequently in retail business on their own 
account, or are financially interested in other enterprises both in the larger ports or in 
the outports. They are on the boards of directors of many industrial enterprises, and 
in the case of small hongs, are quite frequently the financial head of the firm, working 
in connection with the foreign partner in developing trade in foreign goods. 
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CHINESE GUILDS, 


Reference can only be briefly made to the very large subject of Chinese trade guilds. 
Those are a very ancient institution in China, and have been formed in connection 
with almost every trade and industry in the land. ‘There is even a beggars’ guild, a 
barbers’ guild and a wheel-barrow guild: and in commercial affairs, there are the fest 
silk, piece goods and cloth-dyers’ guilds. These are associations which regulate all 
affairs connected with their respective lines. In the case of, say, the silk trade at the 
beginning of the season a meeting of the guild will be held to determine the price 
which will be paid to the farmers for their cocoons, and also for the regulation of sales 
to foreign buyers and other matters in connection with that industry. 


WHOLESALE TRADE. 


As stated above, while the Chinese shopkeepers in the thousands of towns and 
villages ot the country are the distributors of practically all the foreign goods imported 
into China, and the Chinese are the ultimate consumers—for the quantity absorbed 
by the foreign population resident in China is a mere fraction of the trade—yet the 
Chinese themselves with very few exceptions are not direct importers, but all make 
their purchases and place their orders through the foreign firms who have established 
themselves in the chief centres of trade. In this they are unlike the Japanese, who are 
further advanced in western education and have a better knowledge of foreign methods, 
and are therefore in a position to purchase direct on their own account. But the 
Chinese are not sufficiently familiar with foreign markets and shipping routes to 
enable them to do the same, but are quite content to make their purchases through 
well-established local houses with whom they are familiar. A great deal of the 
. business of the country is done by means of samples, catalogues and price lists 
but the last two are not sufficient of themselves; for the Chinese buyer always 
wants to see a sample of the goods whenever possible. The foreign firms of China are 
of almost every nationality, with the unfortunate exception of Canadian; British, 
American and Japanese firms largely predominate. Some of these houses have been 
established in China for over fifty years, and a number of them have branches in the 
four leading ports named above, and several have also agencies in many of the smaller 
ports, and are thus in close touch with Chinese buyers everywhere. A great many are 
engaged in both import and export business. They do not carry stocks but deal in 
everything. Some are large Government contractors, they can sell you anything from 
locomotives or field guns to a few cases of soap. Cotton piece goods largely pre- 
dominate, however, for this is the chief British trade with China. Their export trade 
consists of tea, and silk, raw cotton, hides, wool, seeds and oil, egg products, peanuts 
and all native products for which there is a demand in foreign countries. 


RETAIL TRADE, 


With the exception of a few drapery, jewellery and chemists’ establishments in 
Shanghai and three or four other ports, the retail trade of China in foreign goods is 
entirely in the hands of Chinese, as the Chinese are the chief consumers this of neces- 
sity must be the case. Shanghai may be taken as a guide to the conditions which 
generally prevail throughout the whole of China, with the exception that there are 
certain foreign and native shops here which cater not only to the foreign trade but to 
the high-class native trade. Foreign drapery stores in Shanghai—the largest port in 
China—can be numbered on the fingers of one hand, and were it not for their Chinese 
patronage, the volume of their business would be materially less than it is. The 
drapery or dry goods sold in these stores comes chiefly from England, with some from 
France and America. Certain of these shops are in a way departmental stores. Two 
of them maintain excellent provision departments, and one has an extensive furniture 
factory which is run in connection with the business. The nearest approach to the 
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modern departmental store are two large concerns which have been established in 
Shanghai within the past year. ‘These are large and handsome shops, each five stories 
in height, with lifts and all modern appliances. They are owned, managed and manned 
entirely by Chinese, no foreigners whatever being employed in any capacity. They 
have motor car deliveries to all parts of Shanghai, and are open every day in the year, 
Sundays included. They deal in all the lines usually found in departmental stores, 
and handle Chinese as well as foreign goods. These two shops are constantly crowded 
on every floor, and the yearly turnover in sales must be very large. a 4 

Of next importance to these large shops in the retail sale of foreign goods are 
probably the provision dealers; these are often called compradores or storekeepers. 
Certain of these dealers do a very large business; they are usually able to undersell 
the foreign stores by 10 to 15 per cent, and so have among their customers many 
foreign people. A large part of their business is made up in supplies to ships, liners, 
men-of-war, gun-boats, etc., when such are in harbour. Retail metal and hardware 
dealers probably come next in value of sale of foreign goods. Chinese chemists’ shops 
or drug stores also do an extensive retail trade. None of the above take into account 
the multitude of commodities and small articles of every kind that fill the native 
shops. Most of these novelties come from Japan; they are cheap and gaudy and 
many of the things are of very little use, yet they seem to meet with a demand and 
must in the aggregate run into a good deal of money. pers 

Engineering machinery, railway equipment and rolling stock occupy a position 
quite apart from general commerce, and must be regarded as a class by itself. In 
many cases tenders will be called for, and special arrangements may have to be made 
in regard to payments, or a certain amount of credit may need to be granted. There- 
fore this trade requires special handling by technical men, of which there are several 
in Shanghai and elsewhere in China on the staffs of some of the larger firms. 


CONDITIONS OF PAYMENT. 


The usual terms of sale by exporting houses in Europe and America with their 
well-established customers in China are ninety-day bills on sight of documents, or in 
certain cases cash on sight of shipping and other documents, drawn through the bank. 
It is observed that nearly all Canadian transactions are done on letters of credit 
arranged by their customers in China; for small accounts with comparatively 
unknown individual firms this is the safest plan. On the other hand it must be borne 
in mind that many old and well-established firms would decline to do business on 
those terms. They consider that their credit is sufficiently good, and their reputation 
so sound, that an agreement made by them to purchase on the usual terms prevailing 
should be all that is necessary. This shows the necessity of shippers in Canada being 
familiar with the standing and reputation of their customers overseas. If a manu- 
facturer has a monopoly of any line of goods which the markets of the world demand, 
then he is able to sell on his own terms, but when he is competing with others in the. 
same line he must accept the usual terms of the trade. An incontestable letter of 
credit is not fair to the purchaser, for he has no. redress—except in a tedious court of 
law—should the shipment not prove to be up to specification on its arrival; but the 
shipper armed with such a document on the despatch of the consignment goes to the 
bank and draws his money and afterwards loses all interest. in the goods nor cares 
what becomes of them. This plan will not succeed with overseas customers very 
long; but business must be done and transactions put through on the terms in vogue 
which have been established by the merchants and manufacturers of other countries. 


MONEY AND EXCHANGE. 


The ramification of Chinese currency is a very difficult matter to explain, and to 
be thoroughly understood must be carefully studied . The following quotation from a 
writer in the Trade Supplement of the London Times is in brief as near a satisfactory 
explanation of the subject as can be given:— 
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“ China i the only purely silver-using country in the world. The mysteries and 
chaotic complication of her monetary system have bafiled many students, but it is 
sufficient to explain that the present unit of the currency is the ‘ tael.” Unfortunately 
_ there is a bewildering variety of taels, which nominally are supposed to represent an 
ounce of pure silver. There are no tael coins at all, the tael being merely a measure | 
of weight and also of value, which, however, differ in various parts of the country. 
It has been computed that there are no fewer than 77 different taels, or measures, in 
existence in China, but there are only four principal taels. The chief of these is the 
Haikwan tael, in which all duties levied by the Imperial Maritime Customs are cal- 
culated. It is supposed to contain 583-3 grains of silver. The Kuping tael is also 
an important unit, for practically all Government dues, other than customs dues, are 
ealeulated in these taels.” 

The constant rise and fall in exchange in China has a most deterring effect on 

general business transactions in this country, for a merchant is never quite certain 
what will be the Sterling value of his stock or debts or securities at any given date 
in the future; all depends upon the price of silver at the time. The market is there- 
fore always more or less speculative and uncertain with heavy buying at times to take 
advantage of favourable exchange, and depleted stocks at other times when low 
exchange adds to their cost. This situation has existed in China since the beginning 
of its trade with foreign countries, and there are no signs of any immediate change 
likely to take place. 
. At present the above is all that can be said upon this important yuestion. There 
is a strong probability that within the near future—but how soon no one can say—the 
Chinese Government will make an attempt to establish some standard for its cur- 
rency. It is probable that this may be a silver standard which although much less 
desirable than gold, is infinitely better than no standard at all as is the case at present. 
Tt is understood that the Chinese Government has called to its assistance in this matter ~ 
Baron Sakatani, the Japanese expert, as financial adviser, with the object of formu- 
lating some scheme leading to a fixation of the currency of the country.. : 


EXCHANGE WITHIN THE COUNTRY. 


The question of exchange within the country does not present the same difficulties, 
for it is a simple matter to calculate the difference in the respective values of the tael 
between the different ports. Thus a shipment of goods sent from Shanghai to Tien- 
tsin and billed in Shanghai taels, may be paid in Tientsin taels more or less, sufh- 
cient to meet the bill, and a native bank draft forwarded to the shippers and drawn 
upon Shanghai in Shanghai taels. Banking in China is a very ancient institution; 
the Chinese are said to have had a paper currency as early as 800 A.D. Banks are 
to be found in every city or town of any importance throughout the country. They 
are all more or less private concerns, and no one can tell anything about their resources 
or solidity. There is no inspection and no check upon their transactions. Many of 
the purely native banks belong to families and have no note circulation, but deal in 
Chinese commercial paper and exchange, and lend money at very high rates of interest. 
One per cent per month is not considered a high rate to pay on borrowed funds in 
China. In addition to these native banks which operate all over China, there are a 
number of so-called Chinese chartered banks, under charter from the central Govern- 
ment or from a provincial government. Such banks are permitted to issue notes; 
they are to be found only in Shanghai and a few of the large cities, but they have 
no inspection or any Government reserve; they frequently fail or go out of business, 
and their notes are often at a discount. The circulating medium in China are notes 
of the numerous foreign banks doing business in the different ports, in Mexican 
dollars; and the notes of some of the Chinese banks. Silver dollars, Mexican and 
Chinese of the same value. Subsidiary coins of 20 cents and 10 cents, and copper 


cents of Mexican value. 
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Trade Methods of Principal Foreign Countries. 


The principal countries from which China receives its foreign imports are Great 
Britain, the United States, Japan and formerly Germany. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The British were the first to open up China to foreign trade, and for more than 
fifty years had practically a monopoly of whatever overseas trade there was in the 
country. Up to the nineties of the last century British merchants had little or no 
opposition in China. Almost the only articles coming in were supplied from Great 
Britain, and the few exports of those days were sent to England. At one time the 
United States had a considerable trade in cotton cloth with South China, and they 
were the only rivals of the British in the early days. Ships under the British flag 
were almost the only vessels to be seen in the harbours of the different ports. The 
British navigated the rivers and made charts of the coasts, and their hongs were to be 
found in all the few ports then open to trade. All this exists in a measure to-day, and 
the leading firms.in China are still British; but whether they are selling British goods 
or not is another question. The merchants of the early days only concerned themselves 
with cotton cloth. It was in great demand, was easy to sell, in fact sold itself, was 
clean cargo and gave no trouble; everything else was more or less a bother. Selling 
cotton cloth and buying silk and tea constituted practically the total operation of 
British merchants up to the beginning of 1900. Since that date the whole situation 
of the China market has changed. Instead of importing only one class of goods, 
China is beginning. to manufacture the same article for itself. The United States, 
Japan and Germany had each before the war marked out a forward policy in this 
country. Chinese exports which were sneered at thirty years ago are now found to be 
in- demand, and are valuable commodities in the markets of the world. Cotton cloth 
still represents 65 per cent of all goods furnished by Great Britain to this country. 
Therefore British trade is largely in one commodity; and should this be lost it is 
difficult to see at the moment what there will be to take its place. In engineering 
and machinery, Great Britain still leads to a marked extent, and as its superiority 
in the production of textile machinery is well known it should not be difficult for her 
to still maintain the supremacy in this line. 


UNITED STATES. 


The United States has maintained trade relations with China for many years. 
Sailing ships from the Atlantic coast forty years ago brought cotton goods to China, 
and several of the leading China merchants of those days were of American nation- 
ality. This trade in cotton cloth was eventually lost through, indifference; it was 
taken up again with success, and again lost to the Japanese. The Americans are the 
most aggresive and progressive business men in China to-day, and they have a more 
intelligent understanding of Chinese business conditions than any other—excepting 
perhaps the Japanese. The sales organization of their business concerns are the best 
in China, for they have adopted in this country some of the methods that have met 
with success in the United States. The United States Government has also grasped. 
the possibilities of China as a market more intelligently than any other nation, or at: 
least have made a more intelligent study of conditions. Experts have been sent to: 
this country to make special studies of many subjects—transportation, production,,. 
trade generally, and trade in special lines. Leading business men, politicians and 
writers, men and women in public life, educationalists and philanthropists, are con-. 
stantly visiting China, and delivering addresses and getting information firsthand. 
Millions of United States dollars are at the present time being spent in China for: 
philanthropic and educational purposes. In addition, there are 3,000 Chinese students. 
in the United States attending different schools and colleges. Many are constantly 
returning to China, their term completed, to enter the China civil service or to become: 
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educators themselves. Besides all this there are numerous American clubs, societies 
and other institutions, all tending to foster American sentiment and progress, and to 
keep America before the eyes of the Chinese people. One effect of all this endeavour 
is to make the United States stronger commercially in this country, and this is 
abundantly shown on every hand in China. 


JAPAN, 


The close proximity of Japan to China gives the former country a special trade 
advantage in China which no other nation can hope to equal. Moreover, many lines of 
Japanese goods seem to be made exclusively for the Chinese markets, or for similar 
markets in eastern countries, where quality is not always a desideratum. China is a 
natural market for Japanese goods, and must always be so. There are a multitude of 
small articles which are produced in Japan for its own home trade; many of such 
‘articles also meet with a large sale in China; such lines are not manufactured in other 
countries and are not likely ever to be, for no other country could produce them so 
cheaply or sell them so readily along with better qualities of goods. It is a special 
trade peculiar to Japan, and has developed through the demand of Asian markets for 
cheap and showy foreign goods, toys and novelties. Such lines consist of cheap rain- 
- coats, straw hats, umbrellas, hand mirrors, metal picture frames, boots and shoes, hand 

bags, trunks, and holdalls, cheap perfumery, toilet articles and toys, and a multitude 
_ of other things. Japanese trade with China, however, must not be regarded as consist- 
ing entirely in such articles. Japanese cotton cloth and yarn, matches, soap, beer, 
enamelled ware, hosiery, chemicals, dyes, clectrical goods, electric cables, copper wire 
and ingots, timber and many other staple articles are largely consumed in China. 
China is also the source of much of Japan’s raw material; wool, | anti- 
mony, iron ore, pig iron, and other commodities are annually supplied to Japan from 
China to be turned into manufactured articles and resold to this country. It is not 
necessary to enlarge upon the favourable position which Japan occupies in respect to 
the China trade, nor is it necessary to say that the Japanese are fully alive to the 
~ advantages and special privileges which they enjoy, and are employing every legitimate 
means to further improve their position and to push their trade in China. 


GERMANY. 


Whatever success attended the operations of German merchants in China was 
chiefly due to their hard work. To a large extent Germany had to create a market for 
herself in this country. The chief imports into China consisted of textiles—an 
industry which had not been greatly developed in Germany. Tt was therefore neces- 
sary for German traders to look about and discover what new line they could profit- 
ably introduce. They found that aniline dyes and indigo were in great demand, and. 
they very sown were in control of the large and important trade in artificial dyes in 
China. Electrical machinery was another line in which they were specially active. 
Tron and steel products, enamelled ware, paper, musical instruments, and beer, formed 
also a portion of their trade. There is no doubt that much assistance was given to 
German merchants by their banks in China and by their Government, thus enabling 
them to grant long credits and to finance transactions in machinery, ete. To the Ger- 
mans at Hankow must be given the credit of originating and developing the important 
and valuable export trade of that port. In the same manner at Tsingtao ; the export 
trade in Chinese products which was very important at the beginning of the war, had 
been developed entirely within a comparatively few years. The Germans were the great 
purchasing and shipping agents in China for most of the other continental pes 
To Marseilles they made shipments of straw braid, pongee silks, hides and veecia 5 
oils; to Antwerp, seeds of various kinds and vegetable oils; to Holland, a ace an 
to the United States and Germany, any Chinese products that were in demand. 
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Cuapter VILLI. 
Economic Condition of the Chinese People. 


While China is a land of vast area and resources, with an enormous population, 
the consumption of foreign goods does not depend so much upon the desire of the 
people for many articles, as in their ability to pay for them. The purchasing power 
of the Chinese people is probably lower per capita than that of any other civilized 
nation. It is therefore necessary that their whole economic condition must be 
improved if the trade of the country is to greatly expand. It is all very well to say 
that China has vast resources; but resources are of little value if nothing is made of 
them. The greac bulk of the Chinese people live off the soil, and all of their exports 
to foreign countries are in natural products—tea, silk, beans, seeds, hides, skins and 
furs 1 New seeds are never 
introduced, and machinery not at all employed. The cotton seed annually sown has 
so deteriorated that it only produces about half a crop of cotton, having fibres so short 
that it has a very limited sale abroad. It is not that the land is overpopulated so much 
as it is underproductive, due to faulty methods of cultivation. Nevertheless, too many 
people are trying to live off the soil for the reason that there is no other employment 
for their labour. Millions of the inhabitants should find employment in working the 
mines now undeveloped, and other millions should obtain their living through various 
industrial occupations badly needed throughout the Republic. 

Primarily the most pressing needs of China are:— 


(1) A great extension of railway lines to enable far distant and now inaccessible 
provinces to convey their products to the markets of the seaboard. 

(2) Government support and instruction in agriculture. ‘This is of prime neces- 
sity. In particular the tea, silk and cotton industries all require special attention; 
and in respect to the former, unless some means are employed to improve the methods 
of cultivation and curing of tea, the industry is threatened with total extinction. 

(3) The extensive mineral wealth of the country needs to be developed, and this 
cannot be done without the assistance of foreign methods and foreign money. 

(4) The establishment of industrial enterprises of every conceivable kind. This 
is probably the most difficult of all the problems, but without such industries China 
cannot hope to advance very far, or the conditions of the people to greatly improve. 


In order to bring this about encouragement will need to be given to foreign capi- 
talists to induce them to make investments in industrial enterprises in the country. 
The present existing anomalous and absurd export duty and inland transit tax as 
well as duty upon raw material will need to be removed, and.the country generally 
reorganized on common-sense and business-like lines, maton ds of the haphazard manner 
in which it is being run at the present time. 


INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES. 


If China is to advance at all it must be along industrial lines in order that the 
pressure upon the soil may be relieved. It has frequently been stated that the Chinese 
are inefficient, but this statement is not literally true. Their mistakes jn the manage- 
ment of industrial enterprises are not those of inefficiency: so much. as want of know- 
ledge. Practically none of the people have ever had any. instruction in technical 
knowledge, and extremely few of those who go abroad to acquire this form of educa- 
tion ever make any practical use of what they have learned upon their return. 

Any knowledge which the Chinese have obtained in, engineering and in technical 
methods, excepting railway engineering, has been derived from working in mills and 
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factories conducted under European management, and most of this has been merely 
picked up and has little or no scientific comprehension at the back of it. The Chinese 
are admirable in their management of small affairs, but in the conduct of large enter- 
prises they are completely at sea. They have not the genius for organization and leave 
too much to badly paid assistants. ‘They do not understand how to eliminate waste 
or how to utilize by-products. 'Their industries are nearly always under-capitalens 
and so advantage cannot be taken of purchasing raw materials when markets are 
favourable. The above must only be taken as applying in a general way. There are 
some occasional apparently successful industries, but they are so few as to be 
exceptions. \ . 
Spread over the central parts of China in almost every large town are to be seen 
large factories which are either completely closed down, or when running at all only 
work a few months in each year. In one place it will be a cotton mill 3; In another a 
silk filature; in another a brick works or glass factory, or a paper mill. The history 
of nearly all their failures is as follows: A company is formed with either insufficient. 
capital or a building is erected far too large for the requirements of the business. The 
industry is frequently established in a district where sufficient raw material is not 
always available. Consequently the works are idle many months of the year. No 
provision is made in the prosperous years for depreciation of buildings and machinery. 
Capital is diverted from one industry to maintain some other of a different nature. 
This is not an exaggerated picture but is common knowledge of all who have resided. 
in China for any length of time. This state of affairs is entirely due to lack of 
knowledge of industrial methods and the economies of modern business. 


CUSTOMS TARIFF. 


The Chinese customs tariff, which has been fixed by treaty with the various 
powers, is a 5 per cent ad valorem duty only, which is applied to imports and exports 
alike. The port of Shanghai is the chief point of entry of all foreign goods imported 
into China. 

In addition to the import and export tariff duties, there is a wharfage dues 
surcharge of 2 per cent of the duty paid, the amount thus received being divided 
between the International and French Municipal Councils and the local Chinese 
officials by an arrangement made in 1899. This is purely a municipal tax, and as a 

measure of convenience is collected by the customs at the time the duty is paid. 
In addition, there is a conservancy tax of 3 per cent of the duty paid, which is also 
collected in the same manner—and for the same reason—by the customs and remitted 
to the conservancy,board of river improvement at the port of Shanghai. 

The Chinese customs tariff is grotesque inasmuch as it penalizes China’s overseas 
trade to the extent of 5 per cent ad valorem on all exports. China maintains a most 
efficient and well-organized customs service of highly-paid foreign officials, whose 
whole time is spent in collecting a 5 per cent ad valorem duty. The same organization 
could collect a duty of 10, 15 or 20 per cent at the same expense. A large sum of 
money is urgently needed for harbour improvements at Shanghai, and the question has 
been asked: Where is the money to come from? What difficulty would there be in 
increasing the present small duty to 8 or 9 or even 10 per cent and thus obtain the 
funds necessary? The increase would never be felt. Another peculiarity of the 
Chinese customs is a condition that probably does not exist in any other country. 

+ is the tax on their own goods from one port to another within the country. Once 
a foreign-made article has been entered at a treaty port and the duty paid, it is free 
to be sent to any other treaty port without the payment of further dues; but a bale of 
Chinese cotton cloth manufactured in Shanghai, or any other article, if sent to 
Hankow, another port, must pay just as much duty as was paid by the imported article. 
Tn the matter of dues and duties there is no protection whatever or even encourage- 
“ment giver. their manufacturers by the Chinese Government. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Weight—Weights are expressed in piculs, catties and taels:— 


One picul = 1334 lb. average = 60°453 kilogrammes, 
= 1146 cwt. English. 
=r] «American. 
16°8 sf paar = 1 Jono ton \ 
15-0 == LesnoLt com: 
Ocha ee i metricuton: = 
One catty = 14 Ib. average = 604°53 grammes. 
One tael = 140z. average —583°3 grains. 


= 37°783 grammes. 
THE FUTURE OF THE PACIFIC. 


To one who has given the subject thought it should be evident that the trade of 
everything north of the Philippines must more and more go to the Pacific, to Japan, 
the United States, and to Canada as the years go on. Many reasons point to the 
conclusion that the great trade development of the near future will take place in 
Asia. Europe for a certain number of years must demand the attention of other 
nations until the losses and ravages of the war shall be repaired; but this of itself 
in point of time will not occupy many years, and when the reconstruction period 
shall have passed, several of the nations which for the present are unable to supply 
even their own demands, will eventually become exporters themselves as they were 
belare the war. The demand for manufactured goods by European countries, such as 
France, Belgium, and Italy, will therefore within a comparatively short time be 
limited to those articles which they cannot produce themselves. Raw materials will 
of course be required which will be turned into manufactured goods to be exported 
abroad. The conditions which maintain in most Asiatic countries are entirely 
different from those which exist in Europe. With the exception of Japan none of 
these Eastern countries have yet attained to any industrial activity, and are not likely 
to for many years to come; and even should they reach to any proficiency in indus- 
trial methods, all the apparatus and machinery which will be required to produce this 
result must be supplied by other countries, and in the interval the growing needs of 
these populous nations must also be obtained from the same sources. 

The following extracts taken from an article in the London Statist is a confirma-. 
tion of the views herein expressed :— 

“Events at present are rapidly tending towards a complete diversion of the 
principal trade of the world from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In ancient times it is 
hardly too much to say that the Mediterranean was the centre of all international 
trade, and it continued so until the discovery of the route round the cape and of 
America. Since then the Atlantic has been the centre of the world’s trade, and those 
who attained superiority in the Atlantic also attained it elsewhere. Comparatively 
few centuries have passed since the Mediterranean lost its supremacy; and yet we 
venture to think that the supremacy of the Atlantic is rapidly passing away, and 
before very long will be acquired by the Pacific. On the east the Pacific ocean washes 
the western coast of the United States. It also washes the western shore of Canada, 
which is about the same size as the United ‘States, and manifestly has a brilliant 
future before it. The population of the United States alone already exceeds 
100,000,000, and unless something altogether unexpected happens that population will 
double in two or three generations. 

“Now let us cross the Pacific and see what is to be found on its Asiatic border. 
Firstly, we have the extreme eastern portion of what used to be, until the other day, 
the Russian Empire. At the moment it is a kind of No Man’s Land. Of course, it 
will be snatched from its present state of dissolution and will again assume a most 
important place in the world’s trade. It is rich in every kind of product. And it is 
destined to carry on a large trade across the Pacific. Then, skirting the Asiatic con- 
tinent, lies that long series of islands which was the birthplace of Japan, but which 
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Japan has now outgrown and to which she has added a considerable domain in China 
and Korea. Further south is the vast republic of China. There is a confusing dis- 
agreement of authorities as to the actual population of China, some putting it as 
low as 250 millions, while others put it as high as 430 millions. The truth probably 
hes somewhere between those two extremes. But take the actual population at any 
figure you like, from 250 to 430 millions, it is an immense aggregate of human beings, 
who are easily governed, exceedingly industrious, and well skilled in the art of the 
merchant, China is one of the greatest communities in the whole world. And she 
needs only a competent leader to play a most important part.” 

The returns of trade of the different United States Pacific ports is a further 
evidence of the growing importance of transpacifie commerce. For the nine months 
ending with March, 1918, the aggregate imports of the different ports were more 
than double the figures for the corresponding months of the previous year. The 
figures were, 1917-18, $466,000,000, as against those for 1916-17, $2238,000,000. That 
this is not entirely due to U-boat activities in the Atlantic is proven by the fact that 
this increase in transpacific trade had been’ observed previous to the beginning of 
the war, and was probably due to the extension of shipping lines to the various 
Eastern countries—China, Japan, Singapore, the Philippines, the Dutch Indies, Java, 
and British India—and the increasing demand on the American continent for the 
numerous raw products peculiar to those countries—rubber, tin, tea, hemp, si!k, anti- 
mony, vegetable oils, hides and skins, wool, ete. 

The Pacific Coast ports of the United States and Canada are in direct com- 
munication by many lines of steamers with all the ports of the Far East, and in point 
of distance the Canadian ports of Prince Rupert, Victoria and Vancouver occupy a 
_very favourable position. Prince Rupert and Victoria are nearer to Shanghai by a 
number of sailing miles than any of the United States’ ports, while Vancouver has 
an advantage in distance over every United States port excepting Seattle. The 
following table will show the distance from each port to Shanghai, by way of Yoko- 
-hama and the Inland sea of Japan :— 


Miles. 
Pmmes Rupert y OkoOhamays!si.). celta ali soln Lee ep eee te eee 3,815 
Waiter OrstanccOm Y GLO Mlei ed ~ hcl cle vad flea’ > eet tediey Toles belo ul ce team cole ene cs 4,200 
WMC OUN EI. COm OLOMAING aca it wee rellccher Sao be ben tecs ela, Sen rater o aeten ecraiens. Smee 4,280 
Sa LEA NCISCOnLOD VOKOMAIIIG&. tales Sok) Sisk at Fal eres alors eae pereeeet ee amet 4,521 
AnrioreNGagel, Weim AOLLCON GRAN OKs mR ee be Gite REA y Gate win. SetseMiAMne MPT a Gemrelihs aula © race Cat anBan he 2 4,281 
Sar tem COM WI OICOTRATINE ce ce wel Sn poe se Usa aurea aoe ata w volkin eas Ghl ate see er ana Se a rape 4,259 
Vokonamantosshane haeviais 1 nland ea ak tt a, eee aye e ener eeten em Mee oe eteue pai uaa ic 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES IN CHINA. 


Enough has been said to show the importance of China as a market for foreign 
manufactured goods. It is not so much the value of the trade to-day as the value 
that it must attain to with the coming years. If China is not advancing rapidly along 
new and modern ways, she is certainly not going back. There is evidence on every 
hand to show that advancement is being made, and the probabilities are that. the pro- 
eress from this time forward will be much more rapid than ever before; the present is 
therefore a most fitting time for those countries that are interested in the development 
of an overseas commerce, to make a study of this market and to familiarize themselves 
intimately with the country itself, its tnade, resources, and people. In particular the 
actual position of China on the map and its relationship to other countries adjoining 
should be thoroughly understood. The location of the chief towns as far as they are 
concerned in foreign trade, and the different rail and river routes, should be studied 
and made familiar; the products of the country and what China has to sell as well as 
what it buys, should be known; for all such matters are of importance. A thorough 
knowledge of shipping routes, and shipping agents, and steamship lines, freight rates 
and tonnage, bills of lading, and insurance, are matters with which every shipper 
should be familiar, and terms of sale fob. or c.if. accurately understood. The more 
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one knows of a country the easier it will be to do business with that country, but this 
knowledge cannot be obtained without some thought and study. 

It is generally regarded that China presents the greatest undeveloped overseas 
market for foreign goods that exists anywhere. No one who has made a study of the 


question has any doubts upon the subject. It is inconceivable that 400,000,000 people - : 


inhabiting one of the most productive portions of the world can for ever fail to be 
influenced by the activities of other countries and peoples. As it is, even during the 
period of the war with many factors operating to prevent expansion, the foreign trade 
of China has yearly increased, reaching a maximum last year of over $1,000,000,000 
gold, of which imports amounted to $597,000,000 and exports to $462,000,000. This is 
no inconsiderable volume of business, yet it only represents a per capita trade of about 
$2.50 per annum or an import per capita of less than $1.50. Expansion and increase 
may perhaps be slower than in many other countries, for many factors are concerned 
in the problem; and undoubtedly the purchasing power of the mass of the people is 
lower than in almost any other country, but this must improve with time. ‘The country 
is not over populated, but its methods of production are primitive and insufficient, and 
-as before stated, transportation facilities are urgently needed, but in a measure this 
has been provided for, and will eventually be established. In order to carry out this, 
foreign material will be required, which Canada is in an excellent position to furnish 
in part. 


SOME POINTS UPON OVERSEAS TRADE. 


Overseas trade differs in many respects from home trade, yet in other respects it | 
is much the same. 

Very few Canadian wholesale houses attempt to do business at home by corre- 
spondence only, therefore why should they expect to do an overseas trade with foreign 
countries by methods which are found to be unsuccessful at home? It is unfortunate 
that business houses in China, with few exceptions, make little attempt to push the 
sales of any of the articles for which they are agents. They take on an agency for 
almost everything, but make little effort to push trade in the interior. There are some 
firms that employ travelling salesmen who make periodical visits to other ports, but 
their number is not great, and consist mostly of the representatives of drugs, soap, 
chemicals and dyes, biscuits, hardware and sundries. The cigarette establishments and 
the kerosene oil companies have their own resident managers and salesmen in all parts 
of the country. Nearly all advertising of special lines and proprietary articles must 
be done by home manufacturers. Personal representation then in many lines of 
special manufacture and new products is the means most likely to meet with success 
in establishing a.connection in the China market. All manufacturers of such lines 
as building hardware, roofing, paints and oils, special machinery, gasoline engines, — 
electrical supplies, enamelled ware and similar products, if desirous of or seriously 
wishing to develop an overseas trade should, if possible, send their personal representa- 
tive over the ground at least once. It is quite impossible for any one to judge intel- 
ligently of China or the China market without having seen and investigated both for 
himself. The same also applies to the markets of Japan, the Philippines, the Straits 
Settlements and India. 

The representative should not be too young, and should have an intimate know- 
ledge of the business which he represents. If possible a principal or some member of 
the firm should be the first to visit the overseas markets. The firm would thus acquire 
a personal knowledge of the country and its trade conditions; they would also be able 
to form business connections and to establish agencies, which would be of value for 
future operations. In the machinery and engineering trades any representative sent 
abroad should have technical knowledge of the lines which he represents, and be able — 
to talk with a clear understanding of his subject, for he must meet engineers and 
practical men, and be in a position to answer their inquiries and to meet their eriti- 
cisms. A good and workable plan might be for several manufacturers of lines of 
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goods not in competition to club together in sending a salesman through the different 
Far Eastern markets; this would greatly lessen the expense to each, and if the man 
was equally alive to the interest of all this arrangement as an initial experiment should 
be satisfactory. 

A more or less constant demand exists in China for such articles as cotton and 
woollen textiles, cotton yarn, berlin wool, hosiery, underwear, metals, tinned plates, 
galvanized sheets, corrugated iron, iron and steel bars, angles and plates, ships’ plates, 
bolts, nuts and rivets, wire nails, general hardware, paints and paint oils, white lead, 
wire-gauze and netting, wire cables, brushes, kitchen utensils, enamelled ware, cut- 
lery, leather, paper of all kinds but chiefly news print, iron beds, sewing machines, 
rubber goods, druggists’ sundries, medicines, caustic soda and other chemicals, soap, 
perfumery, machinery, asbestos packing, steel tubing, cocks and valves, plumbing 
material, railway material, locomotives, railway coaches and trucks, motor cars, elec- 

trical material and fittings, window glass, roofing material, timber, doors, barrel staves 
and headings, tea boxes, provisions, condensed milk, biscuits, confectionery, tinned 
fruits and vegetables, fresh fruits in season, butter and cheese, jewellery, watches, and 
fancy goods and novelties. 


VALUE OF TRADE MARK. 


Before closing this review it is well to point out the great value of a trade mark 
for all special articles to be sold in the China markets. Such marks are familiarly 
known among the Chinese as Chops, and several lines of goods—notably cotton cloth 
of certain counts—have been sold under a special chop for the past fifty years or more. 
In handling a new brand of tinned milk, the importing firm in introducing the brand 
to his trade must do a certain amount of advertising, but he is not willing to do this, 
nor to be put to the expense of establishing the brand unless he can be certain that 
“he can obtain the identical same milk and the same brand for all time. If the article 
is sound the brand acquires an added value year after year, and the goods are always 
in demand, and can be sold on the established reputation of the name. This particu- 
larly applies to tinned milk, tinned vegetables, fruits, and jams, and other products, 
to pickles, sauces, condiments, and biscuits, to white lead and paints, tinned plates and 
galvanized sheets, and many other lines of goods which are familiar to the different 
trades. The Chinese buyer cannot read English names, but he can understand and 
recognize a picture or other trade mark when he sees it. 


CHINESE STUDENTS. 


It is generally recognized that the more two countries know of each other the 
more ‘easy it is for those countries to carry on commercial and other transactions 
among themselves. The United States is better known in China than any other 
country; in fact. the United States is known and better understood by more Chinese 
in this country than China is by Americans in the United States. The principal 
reason for this is the number of young Chinese who have been educated, and conse- 
quently have resided in the United States for several years, and then returned to 
China to apply the knowledge which they have acquired. There are at the present 
time about 3,000 Chinese students attending different colleges and universities in the 
United States, and others are departing periodically to join those already there, while 
others, their education being completed, are constantly returning. A visitor to Peking 
or Shanghai—but principally the former—cannot fail but be struck by the number of 
young English-speaking Chinese to be met with there who have been educated in the 
United States. These young men are employed in Government service or in the 
different Chinese schools and colleges, or in railway, engineering, and other occupa- 
tions. 

Tt should not call for much intelligence to understand the extraordinary value of 
the residence of this number of young Chinese in a foreign country, for a certain 
number of years, at an age when their receptive faculties are the most active; and 
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their eventual return to their own country. The great majority of these young people 
come back, their minds filled with the knowledge which they have obtained and the 
observations they have made upon American institutions; those of them who have 
taken an engineering, a mining or an agricultural course, naturally first think of 
American methods, American equipment, and American material, when putting their 
knowledge into practice in their own country. The knowledge which they also acquire 
of the American people, their social and industrial life—distances, travel, etc—is 
never forgotten, and must be-a wonderful:asset in the promotion of trade and com- 
merce between the two countries. 


PROGRESS OF EXISTING BANKS. 


_ Expansion and progress is being shown to a marked extent by several of the 
banking institutions which have for a long time been established in China. ‘The 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation has purchased the property on the 
south adjoining their present extensive premises, and will erect a new building of 
large dimensions and handsome appearance. This bank is also erecting a new bank 
building at Hankow. The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, will soon 
begin the construction of a new office building in Shanghai, and the International 
‘Banking Corporation (American) are putting up a new building in Hankow. The 
Banque Industrielle de Chine, one of the two French banks in China, has recently 
- greatly increased its capital with a view of expanding its operations in China and else- 
where in the East. Formerly the capital stock of this bank was frs. 45,000,000; it is 
now to be increased to frs. 75,000,000, or $15,000,000 Canadian currency. 

Foreign banks doing business in China at date of writing are as follows:— 


Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation (British). 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China (British). 
Mercantile Bank of India (British). 
International Banking Corporation (American). 
Asia Banking Corporation (American). 
Banque de L’Indo-Chine (French). 
Banque Industrielle de Chine (French). 
Belgian Bank (Banque Belge Pour I’Etranger), (Belgian). 
Russo-Asiatic Bank (Russian). 
Netherlands Trading Society Bank (Holland). 
Yokohama Specie Bank (Japanese), and five other Japanese banks of considerable 
eapital and good financial standing. 
The German: Bank is being liquidated by the Chinese Government and the bank 
building is advertised for sale. 


CuaptTer IX. 


Chinese Markets for Canadian Products. 


The figures for this report are from Chinese Customs returns for 1917, and values 
are stated in Haikwan taels. In order that values may be converted into standard 
currency, the following were the average rates which prevailed during the year :— 


Haikwan tael 1 — $1.03 American and Canadian money. 
— 4s, 31%.6d. English money. 
— Frances 5-94 French money. 
— Rupees 3-11 Indian money. 
= Yen 1-98 Japanese money. 
= Mexican dollars -1-63. 
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This exceedingly high rate of exchange is entirely due to the enhanced value 
of silver, which has not reached the figures now prevailing for a period of nearly forty 
years, and as the tael has no fixed value, with a rise in the price of silver the value of 
this medium must also increase. This will be referred to later on under the heading 
of exchange. 

The total trade of China for 1917 reached the record figures of over $1,000,000,000 
gold. It must be pointed out, however, that these figures appear better than they 
really are, on account of the high values of local money, and that, in comparison with 
some former years, the actual bulk of trade did not materially increase. 

For the six years 1912-17 the figures of China’s total trade are set forth in the 


following table :— 


Imports. Exports. Total. 
Year. Haikwan Taels. Haikwan Taels. Haikwan Taels. 
BMW Bera hovepcnci tian choy pent ga ah fone 473,097,031 370,520,403 843,617,434 .- 
OO US ree Sur eed ot ue ea ge) ee ae 570,162,557 403,305,546 973,468,103 
OF els Ay Ruled Bais A Rng os Socata ema 569,241,382 356,226,629 925,468,011 
POSS, hog oh eee aes cee eaieaneds 454,475,719 418,861,164 873,336,883 
TOLG ls. waccecl e eeO R Ue eee 516,406,995 481,797,366 998,204,361 
ALO Te rua ter | tre gtiads suattees sue tera eases 549,518,774 462,931,630 1,012,450,404 


DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN TRADE (1917). 


- 


The portion of China’s overseas trade for 1917 falling to each important nation 
is hereunder shown. Attention is called to the fact that these figures are not an exact 


demonstration of the actual proportion of each country’s trade in normal times. In ~ 


this table German, Austrian and Belgium trade is entirely eliminated. The trade of 
the British Isles has also been seriously curtailed during the whole period of the war, 
while that of the United States and Japan has in a reverse order markedly increased. 
The figures can therefore be only considered approximate, and should be read in con- 
junction with the return for 1914, taken from the Weekly Bulletin of April 3, 1916, 
page 636, which follows. 
The following tables show the distribution of the Chinese foreign trade for 
1917 :— 


Country. Haikwan Taels. Haikwan Taels. Haikwan Taels. Per cent. 
Imported from. Exported to. Total Trade. 

Great Britain ae meh cece ern 51,989,135 26,089,759 : 78,078,894 7°8 
Hong “Kong. shin adsense aisle Sa OSes 115,842,946 274,445,434 27°5 
IBLibish ein Gian ee par cae a ae aera 26,989.184 6,950,387 39,9095D C1 3-5 
StraitussSettlements) sess. aces ee 6,877,792 6,674,852 18,552,644 
Ganaidam =: os oe aeeN 4,094,347 2,686,522 6,780,869 9°9 
Australia and ‘New Zealand. . cate 585,205 AAT BAD) 1,612,575 
South Africa. Apres AAS) benhpe Sian | 15,839 41,891 57,730 

Motale Britishness OSs oO) TH Ovabos tak 408,467,717 41% 


DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN TRADE (1917)—Continued. 


— 


Imported from. Exported to. Total Trade. 

Country. Haikwan Taels. Haikwan Taels. Haikwan Taels. Per cent. 
Japan and Formosa. -;. ~.::.05 .5 >) 221666891 105,773,819 $27,440,710 32 
Korea. ean Peay ON RD SCE, Fa By 11,843,006 8,518,934 26,361,940 — 
United ‘States. Nise iecle Mm ecee Coro clon: 65,960,777 94,786,229 160,747,006 16 
Germany.. aR. cael oper caeee: a/R nat tte ee RS ea 50 : 50 — 
RUSSIA Re tel ocd Get Le ee. na Preiss 49,750,506 60,968,241 6 
HIP ANCeR Mies. Ts Seale aie, ckvoe ehuon ee: 2,309,160 25,536,079 27,845,239 2s 
Italy. ROMS A ete on kel ack ene he Se) vod 467,999 3,905,824 4,3 'Go,520 ‘ 
Bele lui peepee se oh or ee ae TOO) Se enna (Poe 
ETO a rae a ee Be aoe A 33,625 26,356 59,981 
Scandinavian countries .. .. ., 655,076 1,690.325 2,345,401 { . 28 
Other eastern countries... .. ..  13,892/240 12,203,595 26,095,835 | 
All-other counties <: emcee 1735243 1,426,186 1,599,429 

Total. ig bade ede TT LO deals seo 462,931,6 

Less pe-exports.. ..... 27869565. 0 s oe site 


CS 


Total net trade.. .. .. 549,518,774 462,931,630 1,012,450,404 =— 


———— 
——_———____ 


. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN TRADE (1914). 


The following. tables show the distribution of the Chinese foreign trade for 
1914 :— 


Imported from. Exported te. Total Trade. 


Country. Haikwan Taels. Haikwan Taels. Haikwan Taels. Percent. 
Greate ritalin. 104,934,389 22,016,556 125,950,945 — 
Hong Kong.. 166,498,763 9353 9.9 OS 259,898,521 — 
British India. : 39,134,616 6,776,819 45,911,435 — 
Straits Settlements. %,55 7,366 6,952,716 14,510,082 — 
Canada. 1,166,944 794,061 1,961,005 — 
Australia. pwc spokes 1,030,721 490,293 1,521;014 oo 
South Africa.. 42 DB Osleank 36,169 — 
Total British. . SS PBS PAD Ae eal 130,466,330 450,789,171 49°5 
Japan and Formosa.. 2 120568:7,059 63,476,859 184,163,918 20°0 
United States.. 40,782,835 39,860,875 80,643,728 9°0 
Germany.. 14,103,969 WARSI 24,376,786 3.0 
Russia.. 21,916,262 41,494,168 63,410,430 70 
France.. 4,938,557 22,862,317 27,800,874 3°5 
taiyens 776,416 5,287,584 6,064,000 0°7 
Belgium. 17,582,946 5,055,145: 22,638,091 2.5 
Holland. : eso, 225 4,669,725 6,024,948 0°7 
Scandinavian countries: Snaae iO 8i, 942 901,764 2,889,706 0°3 
Thirteen other countries. . 27,603,902 20,983,290 48,537,192 5.0 
Total. ee ORO ON Onc) 345,280,874 917,338,844 — 
Less re- exports. ce ARO ASO Gh) whe oreo 14,948,922 — 
Total net trade.. ee al OOO AS 345,280,874 902,389,922 — 


LEADING LINES OF IMPORTS. 


: 


What goes far to simplify trade with China is the fact that the goods which are 
in demand in one port are the same that are required in all. There are no special 
lines necessary for special markets, but all consume practically the same classes of 
foreign goods. Shanghai may be said to set the fashion in a way, but to a very limited 
extent, and only because it holds a larger foreign population than any of the other 
ports. Generally speaking, excepting in the machinery and metal trades and hard- 
ware, the quality of imported goods in greatest demand is not of the first class. A 
showy article at a low price appeals to the pocket and taste of the Chinese to a much 
greater extent than better goods of a higher value. This is shown to a marked extent 
in the numerous native shops which are engaged in selling foreign goods. Such shops 
are crammed full of miscellaneous collections of the cheapest kinds of goods: cheap 
hand-bags, umbrellas, raincoats, straw hats, mirrors, German and Austrian glassware 
and clocks, and an innumerable multitude of Japanese fancy articles. The glaring 
appearance and cheap price of all such lines of goods are particularly enticing to the 
Chinese buyer, consequently they are sold in the streets and market places and in 
shops in large quantity. In the aggregate, however, this business is only incidental 
an the much more important and valuable trade in those commodities which are 
standard in all the markets of the world. Broadly speaking, China annually imports 
a little of almost everything that is produced in foreign countries, and a great deal 
of some of the products. 

The following lines of goods are classed in customs returns as constant items of 
steak Cotton Textiles. Fo 


Lawns. 

Shirtings, grey. Muslins. 
Sheetings, grey. Fancy muslins. ‘ 
Shirtings, white. Art muslins. 
Drills. Cretonnes. 
Jeans. ( Prints. 
T-cloths, 31-in. R Printed drills. 

36-in. Crapes. 


Cambrics 
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Cotton Textiles Continued. 


Sateens. 
Cotton, Italians, black. 
Coloured. 
Turkey red cotton. 
Dyed cottons. 
Italians, figured. 
Venetians. 
Poplins. 
Shirtings, dyed. 
Cotton flannel. 
Dyed. 


Japanese cotton crape. 
Cloth. 
Velveteens. - 
Cotton Blankets. 
Handkerchiefs. 
Towels. 
Yarn: 
Thread in balls. 
Thread in spools. 


Union Cloth. 


Alpacas. 
Lustres. 
Blankets and rugs. 


Suitings. 
Union, Italian. 
Shirtings: 


Woollen Goods. 


Blankets and rugs. 
Broad cloths. 
Camlets. 

Suitings. 


Bunting. 
Elannel. 
Varn andscornd: 


Miscellaneous Textiles. 


Canvas and sail cloth. 
Cotton duck. 

Gunny and Hesian cloth. 
Linen goods. 


Plushes and velvets. 

Silk piece-goods. 

Plushes and imitation fur. 
Upholstery fabrics. 


Tron and Steel and Metals. 


Brass and yellow metal. 
Copper bars and ingots. 
Wire. 
Iron and mild steel :— 
Anchors, anvils, castings, chains and forg- 
ings. 
Angles and tees. 
Bars. 
Cobbles and wire shorts. 
Hoops. 
Joists. 
Nail-rod. 
Nails and rivets. 
Pig and kentledge. 
Pipes and tubes. 


Plate cuttings. 
Rails. 
Screws. 
Sheets and plates. 
Wire. 
Iron, galvanized: Sheets. 
Wire. 
Lead, in pigs and bars. 
Tea and sheet. 
Tinned plates. 
White metal or German silver 
Zine (spelter). 
Sheets and plates. 
Other manufactures. 


Sundries. 
Arms and munitions :— Cheese. 
Of war. Cigarettes. 
Sporting. Cigars. 


Bags of all kinds. 
Bedsteads, iron. 
Brass. 
Belting, machine. 
Biscuits. 
Books, printed and music. 
Engraved or printed. 
Bricks and tiles. 
Butter (including ghee). 
Buttons, brass and fancy. 
Candles of all kinds. 
Candle-making materials :— 
Candlewick. 
Stearine, 
Carpets and carpeting. 
Casks, ete., empty. 
Cement. 
Charts, maps, pictures, and other products of 
the graphic arts. 


Clocks and watches. - 
Clothing, hats, etc. 
Confectionery (not jneluding cocoa and choc- 
olates). 
Cordage. 
Covers, bed and table. 
Cutlery and electro-plateware. 
Dyes, colours and_ paints. 
Aniline. 
Indigo, artificial paints and paint oil. 
Plectrical materials and fittings. 
Felt and felt sheathing. 


Flour. 
Fruits, dried. < 
Fresh. 
Gas fittings. 
Gasolene, benzine, naphtha, petro’, etc. 
Ginseng. 


= 
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Sundries—Continued. 


Glass, window. 
And glassware, 
Hardware. 
Haberdashery. 
Honey. 
Hosiery. 
India-rubber and gutta-percha :— 
Manufactures of all kinds (including shoes 
and boots). 
Instruments, musical, automatic. 
Pianos, etc. 
Instruments and apparatus, scientific (includ- 
ing medical, optical and surgical), 
Jewellery, real and imitation (including gold- 
ware and Silverware), 
Lamps and lampware, 
Leather. 
‘Manufactures of (not including 
belting and shoes and boots). 
Imitation, and oilcloth (not including oil- 
cloth for flooring). 
Looking-glasses and mirrors, 
Macaroni and vermicelli. 
Machine tools. 


machine 


Machinery :— 
Agricultural, 
Propelling (as boilers, turbines, etc.). 
For the textile industries (as carding, 
colour-printing, weaving, spinning, etc.) 
For brewing, distilling, sugar refining, etc. 
Other kinds, and parts of machinery. 
Machines, embroidering, knitting and sewing. 
Margarine and artificial butter. 
Matches. 
Medicines (including cocaine and morphia). 
Milk, condensed, in tins. 
Molasses. 
Needles. 
Oil, kerosene. 
Oils, lubricating. 
Vegetable. 
Paper (including cardboard). 


Perfumery and cosmetics, 

Photographic materials. 

Printing and lithographing materials. 

Railway sleepers. 

Safes and strong-room doors. . 

Scales and balances. 

Shoes and boots, leather. 

Shocks for making casks. 

Soap, and materials for making, 

Soda. 

Stationery. 

Stores, household. 

Stoves and grates. 

Telegraph and telephone materials. 

Timber, hardwood. ® 
Softwood. 

Toilet requisites. 

Tools, hand. 

Toys and games. 

Trunks and suit-cases. 

Umbrellas. 

Varnish. 


Vehicles :— 
Locomotives and tenders. 
Railway carriages and wagons 
tramcars). 
Traction and road engines. 
Motor-cars. 
Motor-cycles. 
Velocipedes (bicycles, etc.). 
Other kinds. 
Waters, aerated and mineral. 
Wines, beer, Spirits; etc. :— 
Beer and porter. 
Spirits (mot including spirits of wine). 
Wines. 
Other beverages. 
Wood-pulp. 
Woods of all kinds not otherwise enumerated. 
Woodware. 


(including 


What Canada Can Supply. 


A eareful study of the foregoing rather long list of articles which find a market 
in China, must show that there are many lines of goods which Canada is in a position 
to furnish and to compete for. the trade along with other nations. On the other hand, 
there are several commodities which are quite outside the resources of Canada to 
furnish, and consequently it would be a waste of energy, and an expense, to endeavour 
to form a business connection in China in those lines. It 1s also to be pointed out 
that there is no market in this country for threshing machines, steam or traction 
ploughs, stump-pulling machines, washing machines, churns, wire fencing, barbed 
wire, canoes or rowing boats, rubber overshoes, and for very little agricultural 
machinery of any kind; but there is a sufficiently large class of other lines of goods 
and manufactures which Canada can supply, and in which there is fairly large trade 
and a more or less constant demand in all the markets. : 


LISTS OF IMPORTERS. 


\ . . 
The writer has prepared an alphabetical list of well-established firms of shippers 
ng ports of China which can be obtained by writing to the 


‘mporters in the leadi 
Nagel i anch, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, 


Commercial Intelligence Br 
referring to file 28019. 
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COTTON GOODS. 


The preponderance of the trade in cotton textiles and cotton yarn over all other 
commodities is a marked feature of China’s import trade. China and India are the 
greatest markets in the world for cotton goods; and it has been through the demands 
of those markets that the immense cotton industries of Manchester and Lancashire 
have been built up. At one time Manchester goods were the only item of foreign 
manufacture of any account that found a market in this country. Cotton cloth and 
Manchester piece-goods represent one-third of the total importations of foreign goods 
into China; it can therefore be well understood why the piece-goods trade bulks so 
largely in all trade returns and consular reports from this country. Generally speak- 
ing, the volume of transactions in Manchester goods is a fair index of general trade 
conditions during any particular year, for when the piece-goods trade is flourishing 
then all other lines are usually active and business in the interior is good. The pur- 
chasing power of the people for the time being is shown in this way to be enhanced, 
or exchange is favourable to imported goods, or stocks in the interior are low. It 
would seem that cotton cloth is the one article of foreign manufacture which the 
Chinese can least do without, and the demand appears to be less affected by the cost 
of the article than by the other factors mentioned above. The conclusion would be 
that the market is capable of absorbing great quantities of such: goods, and there is 
always a demand when conditions are favourable. Great Britain until within the 
past few years had this business almost entirely to itself. Thesold British firms in 
China confined themselves almost exclusively to this trade, and*at the present time 
cotton goods represent 65 per cent of the total trade of Great Britain with this 
country. For a number of years the United States also obtained a considerable 
share of the piece-goods business, particularly in the heavier makes of sheetings and 
shirtings, but within recent times American cotton cloth has almost entirely dis- 
appeared from these markets, having given place to Japanese cloth of similar tex- 
ture. In common with many other lines of goods, Japanese trade in cotton cloth is 
annually increasing in China. In Manchuria also the special privileges which Japan 
enjoys in those markets has almost given that country a monopoly of the important 
piece-goods trade of those northern districts. With the increased installations of 
looms in Japan, and with correspondingly increasing output of cotton goods, and’ 
with the added product of the mills in China, it is hardly likely that British trade: 
in cotton cloth will increase, but may possibly decline with coming years. 

The following table will show the proportion which cotton goods bear to the 
total import trade of China for the five years, 1913-17 :-— 


Total Net Imports. Total Cotton Goods. 


Haikwan Taels. Haikwan Taels. Per cent. 
O11 Daten iced cree reds, nee atten 570,162,557 182,419,023 “38 
BULBS oe oy Te eee aa EO 569,241,382 - 183,328,473 Sy 
DAS es elena aa a BAN cee 454,475,719 149,300,513 Bo: 
TBC GN | Js ee anne ea Oe ee ee AY 516,406,995 136,679,386 26 
Rye, ela A Roe Berke a ae RA mae Re nr a 549,518,774 158,950,267 28 


SOFTWOOD TIMBER. 


The extent and value of the timber trade of China has been often referred to in 
different trade reports from this office, and figures have been given from time to time- 
to show the importance of this trade. The following extracts taken from the report of 
Mr. Carl L. Seitz, managing director of the China Import and Export Lumber Com- 
pany, before the Chinese Customs Tariff Commission, will be found of great value,’ 
giving in the words of an expert, who has spent the whole of his business life in the: 
China timber trade, his opinions upon the future prospects of the business. 

“Virgin timber-stands exist in China only where the topography is such as to- 
render it commercially inaccessible or else in territory so poorly watered that farmers 
have found no inducement to destroy the timber in order to cultivate the land. The- 


\ 


> 
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AGO eile he to the forests of North-east Manchuria, which may, however 
Ol aed in Pts cee development of railway communication a 
: € North-east Manchurian woods will be absorbed withi 
province where they are exploited and will eae Mel aeieh 

not, under normal trading conditi fi 
a market in Central or South China imi Til tee Ga 
; , although to a limite 
keted, through Tientsin, in North China SS ee eee a 
(<3 s * , 
ee eee see sized timber and poles obtained from second growths or cultivated 
ieee ceaeae in a oe of hill country in Central and South China can be 
» under normal conditions, to suffice for ] i i 1 
ee ie ca, r local native requirements in the ter- 


. aie ta 
Woods suitable in size and length for substantial construction work, such as 


- factories, foreign style buildings, railway bridges and track, etc., etc., as also for ship- 


building, must be imported from foreign countries. The development in commercial 
enterprise, not only in the treaty ports, but also the interior of China, and the pros- 
pective requirements for railway construction, clearly indicate that the importation 
of foreign wood will betome steadily greater as time goes on. Whilst temporary diffi- 
culties resulting from war, shipping and finance conditions, have put a brake on 

importations during the past three years, the market demand for foreign wood has 
continued strong and steady despite increases in selling values to rates which should 


have the effect of putting a stop to enterprise in new construction work. 


. It is certain, therefore, that as soon as normal conditions again obtain after the 
war is over the volume of trade in imported woods will exceed all past records.” 


VOLUME OF THE TIMBER TRADE. 


The year 1917 was abnormal in many ways, and tonnage almost impossible to 
obtain. The import returns for timber entering China are shown to have greatly 
diminished. This, however, must be considered only a temporary condition, due prin- 
cipally to the demands of the war. The following table of total timber imports for 
the four years 1914-17, with countries of origin, are a fairly good index of extent of 
the trade, although showing great fluctuation in different years :— 


1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 
Square feet. Square feet. Square feet. Square feet. 

WOGeCStAteS: 6 4s cle 80,413,431 34,847,656 25,753,626 17,264,510 
RIGOUR Pee Gis a as oe 94,721,108 © 29,289,169 179,470,366 33,994,754 
(CEineilehe Sa, aor or ee 12:9, 95 2,841,615 1,803,426 9,958,007 
Russia, land frontier and 

Pacific ports.. melee 4,487,914 2,474,992 9,270,596 5,026,661 
Korea.. ee ane 1,344,835 1,576,768 7,477,988 11,097,496 
All other countries.. DES 2, Ome nla Selene ' 628,049 618,325 

“OCA Se hoe es, Ce 183,969,858 Uo lias 224,404,051 77,959,753 


The above figures are interesting, as showing the manner in which Japan has been 
able to take advantage of her favourable position in respect to shipping; thus in 1916 
that country secured 80 per cent of the total trade. The figures for 1917 have also 
a special interest to Canada; our sales of timber to China last year were nearly 10,- 
000,000, square feet, being the greatest quantity that we have ever supplied to this 
country in any one year, as far as the returns show. 


; RAILWAY SLEEPERS. 


The demands for sleepers for Chinese railways must ever be annual and constant, 
truction but to replace others which have become worn out. The 
he volume of the demand within recent years, which is 
long be required. At the present time Japan 
all competitors. There seems 


not only for new cons 
following figures will show t 
only a moiety of what must before very 
is able to compete for and secure this business in face of 
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to be an ample supply of timber in the northern islands of Japan, and along the Yala 
river in Manchuria, which serves very well for the purpose of railway sleepers, and ‘the 
comparatively close proximity of this wood to China and the cheapness of labour. 
places Japanese shippers in a position to undersell either Ganadien or American 


millers in the China market. 
TOTAL IMPORTS. 


_ Value. 
Pieces. Hikes 
1914.. 2,933,897 2,998,300 ve 
From Japan.. 2,583,864 = 
1G) See : 1,694,260 1,557,108 
From Japan.. 1,648,837 —_— 
SL Orley. rey 133 1,746,601 1,874,801 
From Japan.. 1,724,126 — 
GSIMie set ces ots 1,051,441 1,084,480 
From Japan... 1,020,482 — 


Comparing value with pieces, it will be seen that the average c.if. price per piece 
was approximately Haikwan tael 1 or in 1917, $1 O.C. per piece. 


BARREL STAVES ‘AND HEADINGS. 


Shooks for barrels and casks is an important trade; the value in 1917 amounting 
to over $1,000,000 C.C., nearly all of which were supplied by Japan and the United 
States. Hankow and Dairen are the chief importing centres where the barrels are 
required in the shipment of bean and other vegetable oils to foreign countries. The 
shooks are received in bundles, every stave being numbered,.and the portions necessary 
for each barrel being wired separately, so that a Chinese cooper has no difficulty in 
putting the barrel together in a very short time. 

In respect to other woodenware, such as tubs, buckets, churns, etc., there is no 
demand for the foreign-made articles in this country. The Chinese make their own 
in great variety, which serve their purposes very well and are much less expensive 
than the imported article would be. 


PAPER AND CARDBOARD. 


The paper trade of China is a constant and increasing business, and the difficul- 
ties which dealers have experienced during the past year in obtaining supplies were 
very seriously felt. This alone accounts for the diminished value of imports in 1917. 
The following are the figures for the four years 1914-17 :— 


1914. 1915. 1916. ne Ee 
Total” Imports— Hk. 20ls: Bikes: [Bike aM ee lesb e, MEISy 
Dui agenienie = Bh ae barnicuhbieteen ene aes 5,741,094 4,620,140 8,352,680 5,648,156 
Vit lticmOnl yar =e ce weet mene 937,547 1,715,884 1,327,396 704,512. 
ING) es ee ie meio She eet eens a Va aS 6,678,641 6,336,024 9,680,076 6,352,668 


The Chinese are said to have been the first people to produce a writing surface 
from vegetable and other fibres beaten to a pulp and compressed into sheets: therefore 
the industry of paper-making has existed in this country for many hundreds of years. 
The processes employed by Chinese paper manufacturers even to-day are still extremely 
primitive, and they are unable to produce by their methods the classes of paper 
demanded in modern printing establishments, particularly printing papers and news- 
print. 

Chinese newspapers are already numerous and still increasing. Every provincial 
capital and many of the other large cities have their native press. The principal 
newspapers are in Shanghai and Peking—the Sin Wan Pao, of Shanghai, has a daily 
circulation of 50,000 copies—it will therefore be seen that newsprint is the class of 
paper in greatest demand. The requirements of this market are, however, somewhat 
different from that obtaining in other countries: the demand is for a thin paper 
which gives a greater number of sheets to the pound. 
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IMPORTED PAPER. 


nai oe a foreign paper in most demand consist of the following varieties: 
i ap; cap, one side calendered; printing paper, calendered; printing 
paper, uncalendered; printing paper, coloured; newsprint, cheap qualities; cover 
and art paper ; glazed and tissue paper; kraft and wrapping papers; strawboard. 
5 Machine Glazed Cap.—This is a paper which is manufactured particularly for 
8 eae China market, and heads: all other varieties in import returns. Samples sent to 
several manufacturers in Canada brought forth replies that this class of paper is 
not produced by any of our mills. 
-- M.G. cap is almost a tissue paper and to understand the large demand for this 
unusual class one needs to be familiar with Chinese forms of books and pamphlets. 
3 A great many Chinese books, pamphlets and folders are printed with uncut leaves, 
the printing being only upon one side of the paper, the interposing pages being blank; 
thus each leaf of a book is really two leaves, and this tissue-like paper known as M.Q. 
cap is employed for the purpose. 
- M.G. cap comes in sheets 25 by 44 inches, 500 of which weigh 164 pounds. This 
- paper was furnished to China in large quantity before the war by Norway and Sweden, 
and to a lesser extent by Germany and Austria. | 
y Foolscap Paper—163 by 27 inches, 480 sheets weigh 32 pounds. 
Printing Paper—Glazed, 27 by 40 inches, 500 sheets weigh 60 pounds; 31 by 43: 
- inches, 500 sheets weigh 70 pounds. Unglazed, 27 by 40 inches, 500 sheets weigh 60 
pounds. 
These papers are employed for the better class-of books, and books printed in 
English, and account books for foreign business houses and banks. 
Printing Paper, Coloured.—Pink, green, yellow and orange are used for posters, 
street advertising, dodgers, etc., and may be glazed on one side, but mostiy unglazed. 
Cheap News Print—31 by 48—500 sheets weigh 87 pounds. Other sizes 27 by 
40 and 25 by 35. This class of paper has a large sale, as it is this quality which is 
used ‘for Chinese newspapers. It is also made use of for posters and hand bills, 
express notices and street advertising, for Chinese account books, s«ribbling pads, 
Peele... aS wrapping paper in silk shops and as lining for tea boxes, and for many 


purposes. 

Cover and Art Paper, glazed and embossed, is much employed ior covering 
faney boxes and for making Chinese envelopes. 

Glazed and Tissue Papers are used for making paper ornaments and artificial 

- flowers, and for many other purposes of a similar nature. They come in white and 
in many bright colours. 

Kraft and Wrapping Papers have a fairly large sale, but no actual figures of 
imports can be obtained. It can only be stated that the demand for this class is 
much under that for printing papers. 

Strawboard is imported in large quantity almost entirely fr«m Japan. Straw- 


board comes in all weights and is purchased by the ton. 


WOOLLEN TEXTILES. 


China imports annually a certain quantity of woollen textiles; the trade is not 
large, but will probably increase. Excepting the comparatively smal] amount required 
for the demands of the foreign population, the auality ealled for is not of the best. 
Some samples of kahki serge, which were received from a Canadian manufacturer, 
when submitted to the dealers, were rejected as being far too dear for this market. 
Japanese mills turn out goods similar in appearance at half the cost, but of course 
correspondingly inferior in quality ; nevertheless such goods suit this market, where 
the price is usually the controlling factor. Light and heavy beavers, meltons, serges 
and suitings are mostly required, and woollen and union blankets meet with a fair 


demand. 
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IRON AND STEEL METALS. 


The above represents next to cotton textiles, kerosene oil and cigarettes, the 
largest item appearing in Chinese customs returns, the total imports for four years, 


1914-17, being as under :— 
Haikwan Taels. 


TODAS Ee eR. FR ES Te ee eee eer re 29,136,736 
WOT co kh! Set beky Cag mie Se Wiehe) Sivas 15, ota de leuames ani aes ee ee a 18,076,361 
TSEC: foc Gyetsbbete seis on ccna Leysyes i¢.ie) espeue eho oagein eco Wns giattle eas a et Ma Oem eo 28,059,445 
POET op RE NS, Bie Se) SR A 5 ep aerate ee ep aoe 25,168,262 


A very extensive list of articles go to make up the above classification. Some 
of the items of this numerous class have no particular interest to Canadian shippers 
but the trade in the following lines is always active :— 


Tron and Mild Steel—N ae 


Anchors, anvils, castings, chains and forgings. Pipes and tubes. 


Angles and tees. Plate cuttings. 
Bars. Nails. 

Cobbles and wire shorts. ; Screws. 

Hoops. Sheets and plates. 
Joists. Wire. 

Nail rods. Ships’ plates. 


Nails and rivets. 


Iron and Mild Steel—Old. 


Galvanized sheets. Galvanized wire. 
Metals. 
Copper, ingots and slabs, for minting. Zinc, spelter. 
Copper, bars, rods, sheets, plates, nails and Zinc, sheets and plates. 
wire. - Galvanized sheets, corrugated and plain. 
Lead, in pigs and bars. Tinned plates. 


GENERAL HARDWARE. 


The question of the extent and value of the market for general hardware in 
China is open to much conjecture. As yet the market is chaotic and undeveloped. 
It must be constantly borne in mind that China is not an industrial country, the 
great majority of native industries are those of a domestic nature, and the tools which 
are in use by the workmen are also mostly of home manufacture. A’ Chinese ear- 
penter uses his own form of axe or hatchet which also serves him as a hammer; 
his own kind of saw and planes, and his own rules and measures. In the 
interior, nails are still manufactured by hand, and scissors, razors and choppers the 
same. The domestic requirements of hardware in a Chinese household of the m‘ddle 
and lower classes are meagre in the extreme, often consisting of two or three cooking 
pots and a chopper, the latter being the universal instrument for all culinary pur- 
poses. Vegetables are peeled and chopped by its aid, fish are scaled and cleaned, 
and meat chopped by means of this instrument. Knives and forks are not employed 
in any house high or low, but are always to be found in native hotels. Chop sticks 
are in universal use; these with some bowls and eups constitute the table require 
ments of an ordinary Chinese family. Nevertheless it is to be pointed out that this 
is a country of 400,000,000 people, and even in small articles great quantities of 
foreign hardware in the aggregate must be consumed. Everywhere one goes in the 
towns and cities in the interior, there will be found many shops in which hardware 
of some sort is for sale. These are usually small articles such as coat hooks, foreign 
nails, brass serew eyes and tacks, screws, padlocks, ete. 


} 
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will have to offer. 


is usually classed as hardware. 


' Bnamelled ware—hand. basins, 
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a OPENING FOR A WHOLESALE HOUSE. 
he trade in general hardware in China is very badly organized or not organized 


at all, but is still conducted on the methods 
foreign firm in China with very few exce 
compradores and selling shroffs 


of a quarter of a century ago. Every 


rene ae ieee hardware, and through their 
18 18 so o the . 1 i 
there are scores of foreign importers of ete ee Serie ey 
4 there are hundreds of shops, small and large, in which hardiare is sold. ‘Every furni- 
ture store and every grocer and general storekeeper sells hardware aid in additio 
numerous ship chandlers and exclusive hardware shops. But itl all this ‘tltere is 
no proper wholesale or jobbing house exclusively confining its business to hardware 
and there should be an excellent opening in Shanghai for such a business. The cent 
importers bring in hardware along with the many other lines in which they are 
engaged—piece-goods, soap, leather, machinery, whisky or anything—consequentl 
~ the trade receives no special representation. | é : ; 


anghai alone’ 


RETAIL TRADE. 
The retail trade in hardware, as in most other lines of goods in China, is in the 


‘hands of native dealers, and, as before pointed out, hardware in many shops is mixed 
in with many kinds of goods. There are, however, some native shops in which hard: 
ware is exclusively sold. On the Broadway, Shanghai, will be found a number of 
native metal and hardware dealers, many of them in a large way of business and 
carrying heavy «stocks. 7 


FUTURE OUTLOOK. 
The present-day condition of the hardware trade is no index of what the future 


Industrial enterprises in China must soon be put under way. 
Railways must be built, and agricultural methods vastly improved, if China is to make 
any headway at all, and the hardware trade must also expand through the needs of 
those enterprises. . 


Broadly speaking, there is some demand in China for almost everything which 


The demand in some lines, however, must for a long 
time be only casual, and would not be sufficient to justify a dealer ir carrying stocks. 
This is true of building hardware of high-priced and artistic nature, for a demand 
for this class could only exist in Shanghai and two or three other cities. 


The following is a list of articles which are in fair demand, and in which the 


Bath room fittings. 

Brass valves and cocks. 

Buckets, galvanized iron. 

Cash boxes. 

Chains (no great demand). 

Chisels. f 

Cold chisels. 

Coat hooks, iron, japanned. 

Coat hooks, brass. 

Cabinet hardware, drawer pulls, ete. 

Door handles. ; 

Door hinges and butts. 

Door locks. , 

cups, jugs, 
chambers, etc. 

Emery cloth and sand paper. 

Emery wheels. 

Files. B 

Gimlets. 

Hair clippers. 

Hammers. 

Harness and saddlery. 

Hoop iron—for bailing cotton, hides, etc. 
(large demand). 

Hose—hemp, canvas, and rubber. 

Tron bolts and nuts. 

Lanterns, ships and other. 


62006—5 


trade must eventually increase, leaving out iron and steel and metals already referred 
to. :-— 


Lamps—kerosene. 
Leather, upholsterers. - 
Leather, imitation. 
Pipes and fittings. 
Pipes, wrought iron. 
Pipes, cast-iron. 

Pipe fittings. 

Pipe cutters. 

Pocket knives. 

Pumps, force. 
Padlocks. 

Razors, 

Rivets. 

Rules. y 
Screws. 

Screw eyes. 

Sash fasteners—French pattern only. 
Scales and balances. 
Scissors and shears. 
Squares. 

Saws and saw Sets. 


Serew drivers. 


Shovels, 
Tapes. 

Tool handles. 
Vises. 
Wrenches. 
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It is to be borne in mind that Shanghai is a great shipping port, and much ship 
chandlery is required. The shipyards and the numerous mills and factories in this 
port must also be in daily need of many articles of hardware. The same opportunities 
exist to a less extent in Hankow and Tientsin and Hong Kong. In the aggregate the 
hardware business of this country is most important, and is certain to greatly increase 
with the coming years. 


PAINTS AND PAINT OIL. 


Practically all the paints and lead imported into Shanghai, and presumably into 
the other ports of China, are of English manufacture. Paints are imported in base 
colours ground in oil, red, green, yellow, blue and black being the order of relative 
importance, the Chinese painters prefer to mix their oil and turpentine to suit them- 
selves. Ready-mixed paints are not in demand, but there would seem to be no reason 
why a certain amount of trade should not be worked up in paints of this class. White 
lead and zine are almost entirely of English manufacture. The c.i.f. cost of white lead 
before the war was about $5 O.C. per hundredweight. A higher grade of white lead 
and zine costs $8 to 8.50 C.C. per hundredweight cif. There is a large demand in 
all eastern markets for distempers for washing walls, for wall paper is not in vogue. 
Marine paints and rust preventatives for ships’ bottoms have also a large sale. Coach 
and other varnishes are also in demand to a limited extent. 


ENAMELLED WARE, 


A considerable and increasing demand for enamelled ware exists in all the China 
markets. The patterns in greatest demand consist of wash basins, jugs, cups, plates, 
tea kettles, chambers, cuspidors, spoons, ete. Every Chinaman when he travels carries 
his own wash basin with him, for Chinese hotels and inns are not provided with such 
conveniences. Austria, Germany and Japan before the war had practically all of this 
trade, and since the war Japan has succeeded to the business of the two former coun- 
tries. ‘The quality is the very cheapest possible, and many of the articles are highly 
decorated, with gaudy flowery designs. Others come in pale pink, deep blue, and plain 
white. The quality of enamelled ware produced in Canada is far too good for the 
China market, and could not be sold at the price the quality should demand. To obtain 
any of the China trade in enamelled ware a special cheap quality would need to be 
manufactured, in order to compete with the countries now holding the trade. A cer- 
tain small demand exists among the foreign residents in China for granite ware of 
good quality, meat roasters, boilers, saucepans, and other cooking utensils being the 
articles mostly required. 


GENERAL MACHINERY. 


No better proof of the backward condition of China’s industrial progress could be 
shown than in the small volume of imports of general machinery. About'the only classes 
of machinery for which there is any demand are machinery for flour mills and cotton 
mills. Those are the only two classes of manufacture that can really be said to be 
flourishing in China. Although 75 per cent of the people are agriculturists, yet there 
is no sale here for agricultural machinery. The Chinese farmer is wretchedly poor; 
his land holding consists of a few acres only, from which he and his family by the 
most labourious toil barely manage to exist. He never gets sufficiently far ahead to be 
able to purchase machinery, and would have no great use for it if he had it. The ship- 
building and engineering works manufacture their own engines and boilers. There 
is some demand for lathes, also for winches and hoisting machinery, and gasolene 
motors are coming into use. It is difficult to understand how China can hope to 
improve the economic condition of its people unless by industrial methods. At pre- 
sent there.is no outlet for the people’s activity, and not sufficient work to go round, 
consequently many millions are either out of work a great portion of the time, or 


* 
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working at unremunerative wages. It is plainly evident that some improvement must 
take place sooner or later, and more mills and factories be established, and then more 
machinery will be required. . : 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND FITTINGS. 


_ For some years preceding the beginning of the war, considerable activity was 
shown in the demand for electrical machinery and fittings in China, This was one of 
the fields of enterprise in which the Germans were most active, and due to their push- 
ing methods and granting of credits, many interior cities and towns became installed 
with electric light plants. During the past four years this business has ceased to a 
great extent, the high cost of equipment and the difficulties of obtaining supplies being 
the cause. Whatever new installations were made within that period were mostly 
furnished by Japan. The fashion for lighting their cities by electricity having thus 
been established among the Chinese, it is quite certain that the practice will continue 
and extend, as there are many hundreds of large towns in China, the future of the 
business in this country is promising. Small dynamos are in demand in Shanghai, 
for rice cleaning mills, small flour mills, machine shops, printing offices, and small fac- 
tories generally, the Municipal Electrical Department supplying the power to all such 
consumers at a very low rate. Competition in this business is keen, and all the large 
“manufacturers in England, the United States, and Japan have direct representation 
in Shanghai. 
; SEWING MACHINES. 


Sewing machines are coming into fairly general use in China even among the 
lower classes. A certain American company sells practically all the sewing machines 
used in China. This company maintains agencies throughout the whole country, 
~ and by selling their machines on the hire purchase system are doing an extensive 
business.. They accept payment as low as two dollars Mexican per month, and as 
‘soon as the initial payment is made, the machine passes at once into the possession 
of the purchaser, and is available for use. In this way the women of many poor 
families are able to add to the general income of the household by taking in domestic 
‘and other sewing. It would seem that this business is capable of much expansion 
by other companies along similar lines. 


“ MEN'S CLOTHING AND BOOTS AND SHOES. 


No great demand for men’s readymade clothing can be expected in China for a 
very long time. The great mass of the people still dress in the native style, ane 
while many young men have adopted foreign clothing it is all made locally by 
Chinese tailors, who are to be found in all the ports of China where foreigners 
ei a certain demand exists for boots and shoes, men’s and women’s, for the foreign 
population only. The demand is*supplied by the different drapery Bines ess 
as agents for well-known manufacturers in the United Kingdom and ee a9 
States. There are many excellent Chinese and Japanese shoemakers in * Bee - 
‘and the other large ports. They can turn out boots and shoes to any Sine - : 
required and are freely patronized. Many Chinese are wearing | cae yle bits 
and shoes, which are all made by hand by native workmen. The leat ie ee 
for this class of footwear is usually of inferior quality, but the price of the 
is not more than half that of the imported article. 


TINNED VEGETABLES AND FRUITS. 


The great demand which exists in Canada and the United States for a pe 
“kinds of canned provisions produced in those countries has no panretaet ae 
this is noticeable even on the tables of the foreign population and in t 
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hotels. The slight interest that is taken in the cooking and preparation of vegetables 
for the table in this country is appalling. Chinese cooks seem never to have been 
taught how to cook vegetables; even the potatoes are not properly cooked, but are 
served in the same fashion year after year. The people go abroad, but never bring 
back any new ideas how to prepare food. One rarely gets thé delicious tinned 
tomatoes, corn and peas that are procurable at home; but instead cabbage, spinage 
and string beans of native growth are served ad nauseam. Among the members of 
the American community and certain others, other vegetables are not infrequently 
found on the tables, but the great majority of the foreign residents do not under- 
stand vegetable cooking, or are indifferent to it. This is unfortunate in a country 
in which one is obliged to decline any green thing that is uncooked. An article for 
which there is a large demand is white California asparagus; this is very much in 
vogue for dinner parties, either hotel or private. It is served as a separate course 
and may be eaten either cold or hot. dg 

Tinned Fruits—Peaches, pears, plums, grapes, etc., are in rather more demand 
than vegetables and as this class of luxury appeals to the taste of the Chinese, the 
trade should further expand. Evaporated fruits, apples and peaches meet with only 
a small sale. 


JAMS AND JELLIES. 

Jams and jellies are always in demand wherever English people reside, for such 
are an indispensible constituent of an Englishman’s breakfast. This class includes 
also oranges, marmalade and honey. The Chinese also appreciate this form of food, 
consequently there will always be a market of certain value in this country for all 
such articles. 


CONDENSED MILK IN TINS. 


The raising of domestic cattle in China, except for meat or as beasts of burden, 
seems never to have been practised, and the people have never engaged in dairying 
as an occupation. They do not use milk in any of their culinary operations, and 
native butter and cheese are unknown. There is no evidence to show that the Chinese 
are soon likely to change their customs in this respect even while recognizing the 
value of milk as a diet, and will probably continue to import large quantities of foreign 
tinned milk year by year. 

Many countries are engaged in supplying this market with tinned milk, but the 
United States furnishes practically 50-per cent of the total imports. 

Canada’s quota is not of. great amount, but for several years we have furnished 
a portion of the demand and the market is always open to further expansion. 

To compete successfully for a portion of this trade in China, the main essentials 
are to produce a good article and to establish a brand. Once the brand is established 
which shows that the contents of the tin are correct, and the price right, the article 
can be sold for all time on its name. Certain brands of tinned milk and cream have 
been sold in China for the past twenty years, and their sales are annually increasing. 
Dealers refuse to introduce a new brand of milk unless they can be assured that they 
will be able to receive the same article indefinitely. 7 


OTHER TINNED FOOD. 


There is a fair demand for other forms of tinned food, such as corned beef, ox 
and sheep’s tongues, bacon and ham, and sausages. These are very popular with 


travellers in the interior of the country, surveying and prospecting parties, and 
explorers, 


| 
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BISCUITS AND CONFECTIONERY. 


English and Australian biscuits have a large sale not only among the foreign 
population but with the Chinese. The trade is expanding and must continue to 
increase. Canadian manufacturers could no doubt obtain a portion of this business 
if they had some representation here, and would study the needs of the market. The 
trade in foreign confectionery is also increasing, and there is always a demand— 
particularly in the winter months and at the Christmas holidays—for high-grade 
chocolates and other sweets in fancy boxes. 


FRESH APPLES. 


A few carload lots of Canadian fresh apples are regularly received in Shanghai 

every winter. They have usually opened up well, and are much appreciated and meet 

with a ready sale. When ocean freights again descend to reasonable figures this trade 
should materially increase in the season. 


SOAP. 


The sale of soap in China largely depends upon the cost. It would appear that 
Great Britain is able to produce the quality of soap that is in greatest demand in 
China at a lower cost than any other country, and consequently receives the bulk of 
_ the trade. Great Britain and Japan together furnish practically the whole of the 

foreign soap imported into this country. Imports do not appear to greatly change 
from year to year, the returns for the past five years being practically the same. This 
may be accounted for by the fact that China produces much soap within the country. 
Soap factories have sprung up in many places within recent years. Shanghai, Hankow 
and Tientsin are the chief manufacturing centres, but factories are also in operation 
at many other points. This and the kindred industry of candle-making go far towards 
supplying a large share of the demand for both commodities. 
It is not improbable that within a few years China itself may be a large exporter 

of soap. 

' A eombination of some of the larger manufacturers in Great Britain has recently 
purchased an extensive area of land on the water front at Shanghai, the intention 
being to engage in the manufacture of soap on a large scale. The remarkable develop- 
ment of the vegetable oil industry in China, and the presence of much tallow and 
other fats in the country insuring an abundance of the necessary materials on the 
spot, are looked ‘upon as favourable to the successful promotion of the industry in 
this country. | 


MATCHES, 


Foreign matches to the value of about $5,000,000 Canadian currency are imported 
into China every year, and Japan furnishes practically all. Canadian manufacturers 
could without doubt participate in this business if the right kind of effort were made, 
yet Japan occupies a most favourable position in respect to this trade. Labour is 
reasonably cheap and raw material is abundant; factors which must make it exceed- 
ingly difficult for other countries to compete. 


WHEAT FLOUR, 


The position of the foreign flour trade with China is full of uncertainty, and the 
prospects of the trade in future years is one of pure conjecture. At the present moment 
the'situation is that instead of China being a large importer of wheat flour as was the 
case five years ago, this country has gradually attained to the position of an important 
- gource of the world’s wheat supply. As will be shown in the chapter on Agriculture 
in China, notwithstanding the most primitive methods of farming, the wheat crop of 
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China last year was sufficient to supply all the needs of the country in flour, in addi- 
tion to exporting a considerable quantity of wheat to England, and a large quantity of 
flour to Hong Kong, Java, the Philippines, and to Singapore and French Indo-China; 
and had it not been for the very high freight rates which prevailed during the year, 
Shanghai milled flour would have been found for sale in Vancouver. This from a 
country which in 1918 imported 1,780,000 barrels of flour at a cost of over $6,000,000 
C.C. It is true that a certain quantity of Japanese flour was imported into the 
northern ports of the country—Antung, Dairen and Tsingtao; but this was more than 
offset by the large volume of exports of flour from Shanghai to southern countries. 
The outlook for the China import flour trade is therefore not very encouraging to 
Canadian millers, and it will probably be difficult for Canadian, American or Aus- 
tralian flour soon again to compete in price with the flour of far eastern countries. 
The quality of the former is of course higher grade, but that is not of sufficient import- 
ance with the Chinese consumer to make up for the difference in cost. It must be 
borne in mind that Japan and Korea are becoming extensive producers of flour, and 
Siberian flour must also some day come into this market. The outlook is therefore 
not sufficiently promising to justify a very hopeful attitude towards a large market. in 
China for Canadian flour, unless prices become materially reduced at home. 


MOTOR CARS, 


Until some further extension of suitable roads is put under way in China, this 
market for motor cars and similar vehicles cannot be of much account; for there are 
no roads whatever in China excepting a few of short distance around about three or 
four of the treaty ports. In Shanghai and its vicinity there is a fair mileage, con- 
structed not by the Chinese but by the foreign settlement municipal council, and 
motoring is very freely indulged in by the foreign residents as well as by the Chinese. 
Road construction in and about Peking has within the past three or four years greatly 
developed, and it is now possible to motor fairly long distances over new and excel- 
lent roads, and to visit historical places which formerly could only be done on horse 
back or in carriages. Tientsin has also a few miles of roads, and Tsingtao has quite 
a number of miles of excellent roads which were built by. the Germans. The principal 
markets for motor cars are therefore Shanghai, Peking, Tientsin and Tsingtao. Gar- 
ages are to be found at all places, and the Peking demand should increase, on account 
of the large tourist patronage. However, the sale of motor cars in China must depend 
entirely upon the construction of roads, and as the latter increase so must the 
demand for motor cars also increase. Total imports at present represent from 300 to 
400 cars per year, mostly of American manufacture. — 


Norr.—An alphabetical list of well established firms of shippers and importers in 
the leading ports of China may be obtained in writing to the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, referring to File 23019. 
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